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THE DRESDEN VASE. | 


“Oh my, Polly! What do you think ?” 

I was sitting by the open window sewing and 
watching Neddy, who was fast asleep on his sofa 
in the corner, as mother unlatched the gate and 
hurried up the walk. She had started out an hour 


before to buy some oranges for our sick boy, and I 
had just glanced at the clock, wondering why she was — 


so late, when I heard her voice. 


Only for this you’d ha’ found an open door instead 
of a shut one,” and she led the way into the neat 
kitchen. ; 

I was directed to carry my bundle of clothes to 
the little room at the head of the second flight of 
stairs. When this was done, Dorothy made me 
sit still until breakfast was ready, though I begged 
her to let me help. 
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in order. They were filled with beautiful old fur- | filled my heart with a great pity which made it 


niture—heavy cabinets and bookcases, claw-footed 
tables and high-backed chairs, and on the walls 
hung portraits in wide gilt frames. 

Again in the afternoon I had to re-dust the more 
exposed surfaces of the furniture, that everything 
might be neat. This was the hour I dreaded most 


| of all the day; for Miss Hephzibah, from her seat 


on the hearth, where there was a little fire burn- 


ing even on the warmest days, would direct my work 
in the sharp tones that always flurried me in spite of 
myself. 


What could have happened? Something good, I 
was sure, for mother had not looked so bright for 
many a day. She came in, and sat down in the old 
cane rocking-chair, a little out of breath from haste ; 
but by the time I had untied her bonnet and had given 
Neddy, who was now awake, his medicine, she was 
talking in an eager way. 

‘Polly, I’m so thankful I went out this afternoon!” 
she began. ‘I met old Dorothy at the store,—from 
the Drury place, you know,—and she asked me if I 
knew of a smart girl for housework, saying that the 
mistress talked of hiring one. 

“Tt struck me how much good the money would do 
us if the work would suit you, so I went right on with 
her, and saw Miss Hephzibah.” 

“That cross old woman, with the black eyes ?’’eput 
in Neddy, his own eyes big with interest. 

“‘Yes, love,” said mother, ‘I’m afraid she is rather 
sharp; but we mustn’t think of that. Well, what she 
wants is somebody to wait on her, and help with the 
lighter work, for Dorothy’s rheumatism is bad at 
times. She said that fifteen years was very young, 
but at last agreed to take you for a month on trial. I 
engaged that you should be there early Monday morn- 
ing.” 

Mother paused here, and there was silence for a 
minute, for I could not say a word. I could hardly 
tell whether I was glad or sorry. I was glad, of 
course, to see how the shade of care had lightened 
upon mother’s face, yet I shrunk from a life so differ- 
ent from what I had hoped. 

As mother looked at me, her face grew troubled. 
She seemed to understand what I would not speak. 

“Tt’s not what I wished for you, dear,” she went on, 
in a changed tone that gave me a twinge of self-re- 
proach, and I put my arm around her neck and kissed 
her. ‘But we cannot choose. It has come to this: 
we must be thankful for any honest way of helping 
ourselves out of a sore strait. Oh, my dear,”—and 
here she returned my kiss, and the tears came to her 
eyes,—“‘do, do try your very best to please Miss 
Hephzibah, for if this fails, what with Neddy’s sick- 
ness, and the doctor’s bills, and Squire Dene pressing 
for his interest, I don’t know what will become of us!” 

“JT will, mother! I will!” I promised, quite ashamed 
of my selfishness, and felt my heart grow very brave 
and strong at the thought that the family weifare de- 
pended upon me. 

Yet when I went to my room, and sat down before 
the little table covered with books, where I used to 
pass every spare hour studying, in the hope of being 
able to teach by and by, I put my head on the open 
ancient history and cried a long while, but carried a 
cheerful face downstairs, and mother never knew. 

This was Saturday; before sunrise on Monday 
I kissed Neddy softly in his bed, and left mother 









One day she was more difficult to please than usual, 
insisting that she could still see dust in places which had 
been carefully wiped two or three times. I kept back 
the tears until I was at last dismissed, when they came 
thick and fast. Dorothy, who was busy with her needle- 


| easier to bear with her ways. 
| But I could not be sure whether she liked me or 
| not until the month of trial ended. Then she told 
me briefly that I had “done better than she ex- 

pected,” and might stay. 

| How proud I was to take my first month’s 
| wages home! Mother had succeeded in getting 
| some plain sewing to do, and had the promise of 
| more. The money for this, with what I earned, 
would go far toward helping us out of our present 
difficulties. Best of all, the pink was coming 
back to Neddy’s white cheeks, with plenty of 
nourishing food, and he was gaining strength fast. 
In the second month of my service there came a 
very hot, close day. It grew hotter by afternoon, 
and Miss Hephzibah, feeling the oppression of the 


She took a cup of tea to Miss Hephzibah’s | 





of sympathy. 














“YOU WICKED, WICKED GIRL!” 


“Don’t fret yourself about it, child,” she said, | mistress wants you to come back. 


work by the open door in the kitchen, looked up, full | air, ordered the fire covered, and the front win- 


dows raised. 

While I was washing the dinner-dishes the sky 
suddenly darkened, and Dorothy, as she peered out 
the door, called to me to make haste and shut the open 
windows before the shower burst. 

I noticed in passing through the parlor that Miss 
Hephzibah seemed to be dozing in her chair. The 
pinched look, which was a sign of her sick days, had 
settled on her face, and I tried to move softly for fear 
of disturbing her. 

But just as I was lowering the second sash, a great 
rush of air preceding the rain flirted the lace curtain 
inward behind me. When I turned, the folds became 
twisted around my feet. I threw oyt my hand as I 
tripped; it struck the ebony table, and in a moment 
the Dresden vase lay shattered in a dozen pieces on 
the carpet. 

The crash of the breaking china roused Miss Heph- 
zibah. Starting from her chair, she hurried forward 
and stood gazing from me to the ruins on the floor. 
Her face paled, and then flushed purple in her excite- 
ment, and when her voice came it had a strange, 
choked sound, as if the words were struggling in her 
throat. 

“You wicked, wicked girl!’ she cried, hoarsely. 
“Leave my house this instant, and never show me 
your face again! Go!” she almost screamed, and I 
turned and fled through the hall and out into the rain 
which was now falling sharply. 

Never heeding the big drops that pelted on my bare 
head I ran on, half-blindly, till I reached home, and 
in mother’s arms, with sobs and tears, I told my 
miserable story. She soothed me in her own dear 
way, and soon made me go to bed, for I was chilled 
with my wetting. 

All the next day mother was tender and loving. 
She kept bright and cheerful for my sake; but I know 
that her heart was heavy enough. Late in the after- 
noon she persuaded me to go to the Drury house for 
my clothes, for she said that the walk would help my 
head, which was aching badly. 

I could not bear the thought of meeting Miss 
Hephzibah again, and hoped to see only Dorothy. 
But finding the kitchen empty on entering, I went 
quietly upstairs to my room, packed my bundle, and 
brought it down. By that time Dorothy had returned 
from the parlor. She exclaimed delightedly at sight 
of me, and bade me lay otf my hat directly. 

‘For we can’t spare you, deary, nohow, an’ the 
She was just 


smiling a loving good-by at the gate. There would | room, and said, on coming back, that the mistress | when I had answered her question, “for you’re a-sayin’ that mayhap she had been a bit too hard 


be scarcely a mile between us, but it was like go- 
decreed that I should visit home only once a 


would make me “flighty” and unsettled. 


would soon be down, and would then see me in| a-doin’ well. 
ing on a long journey, for Miss Hephzibah had | the parlor. By and by I heard the tapping of the | mistress herself, if she was asked. "Tis just her way 


ivory cane on the stairs, followed by a sharp jin- | to be cross-like. She can’t help it, I’m thinkin’, for 
week, believing that to see my family oftener | gle of the parlor-bell. 


My heart beat fast as I obeyed the summons. | 


| life has gone badly with her.” 


Nobody can say different—not the 


on you.” 
Dorothy smiled on me kindly, and patted my 
shoulder as she spoke. 


I could sgarcely believe that I was forgiven; but’ 


The “Drury place,” as it was called, was a fine 
old house on the edge of the village, with a gabled 
roof and dormer windows; a tall hedge within 
the iron fence hid the lower story from the street. 
Miss Hephzibah was the last of the family, and 
had lived there for many years with only old 


Something of Neddy’s dread of the “cross old 


woman, with the black eyes” came over me, and | 


I longed to run away. 

I found my vision of the church in a straight- 
backed arm-chair; only the oddly shaped bonnet 
was replaced by a lace cap, the wide border of 


Dorothy fur company. She was generally spoken | which stood erect above the puffs of gray hair. 
of by her first name; perhaps because its quaint-| Her face had a sort of yellow pallor, caused by 
ness suited so well with her person. | her late illness, but her eyes were as keen as ever. 

Every one knew her by sight, though she sel-| She looked at me over her gold-bowed spectacles 
dom went out except to church, where she made a! as I drew near. 


queer figure in her straight satin gown and high- | 


“So you are the Widow Harwood’s girl?” she 


crowned hat, as she stepped slowly up the aisle | said, after a full scrutiny. 


with her ivory cane. 
All was so quiet about the house that I seated 


myself on the broad stone step at the back door, | 
waiting for some sound from within before knock- | 


ing; but in a few minutes the kitchen shutters 
were thrown wide open; then the door opened, 
and Dorothy’s wrinkled face appeared. 

‘Deary me, Polly Harwood! 
she exclaimed. ‘I’m sorry you had to wait; come 
right in. The mistress had a bad turn last night, 
an’ that kep’ me wakeful, a-listenin’ for her call. 


Is that you?’ | 


‘Yes, ma’am,” I managed to reply, sure that I 


was to be sent home without delay, so stern was | 


her tone. 
‘*Well, see that you behave yourself, and give 
Dorothy as little trouble as possible,” was her 


warning, and then, to my great relief, I was al- | 


lowed to depart, with a message about dinner. 
The work was not hard. It was mostly sweep- 


ing and dusting, and waiting upon Miss Hephzi- | 


bah, for Dorothy needed little help in the kitchen. 
My first care every morning was to put the parlors 





| 


I suppose it was to turn my thoughts from my- 
self that Dorothy went on talking presently. 

‘You mind the bit of a vase that stands on the 
ebony table in the front parlor? Dresden ware it 
is, an’ somethin’ extry fine, as I once heerd the 
mistress tell. That was the last gift of Mr. Roger, 
her brother, before anythin’ came between them. 
Poor Mr. Roger! He’s been in his grave these 
forty year, but I’m afeard she’s hard agin him 
yet.” 

She went on to tell me about this young brother 
who had been his sister’s idol, how he had once 
deceived her, and her bitter pride and anger had 
driven him from home. 


‘We never saw him again,” Dorothy finished, | 
‘He died of fever that same year in fur- | 
| rin parts, an’ the old master he sorrowed to death | 


sadly. 


for his boy; so the mistress was left alone. An’ 
she’s been a-growin’ harder ’n’ bitterer ever since.” 

After this Dorothy would often talk about those 
long-past days, before the shadow fell upon the 


| house, and I never tired of listening. And to hear 


of Miss Hephzibah young and happy, with a 
“smile like sunshine,” and then to see her sitting 


\in her one corner, old and stern and solitary, 


presently Miss Hephzibah’s softness did not seem 
so impossible. 

She had been in a strange mood all day—not 
like herself at all, Dorothy said. In the morning 
she had opened the ebony cabinet, which had not 
been unlocked for many a year, and had put away 
carefully the pieces of broken china in one of the 
drawers. 

‘“‘When I fetched in her cup of tea she was 

| a-standin’ there with a pictur of Mr. Roger in her 
hand, an’ took no heed of me. An’ since then 
she’s kep’ mighty quiet over some bunches of old 
letters, an’ will hardly open her mouth to sup or 

| speak. But go in and see her yourself,” said 
Dorothy. ‘She'll not be cross, I’m sure.” 

I did not need to be urged now. All my old 
pity had returned and driven away my fear. I 
dropped my bundle at the foot of the stairs in 
passing along the hall; then peeped in the parlor 
door. 

Daylight had nearly faded from the room, but 
one of the wax candles was lighted, and Miss 
Hephzibah had drawn the tall silver candle-stick 
close to the edge of the table beside her. A quan- 
tity of the yellow old letters lay upon her lap, 
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some tied in packets, others loosely scattered. 
But her eyes were shut and her head nodded un- 
easily. 

As I stood there, hesitating, a dreadful thing 
happened. The nodding head drooped lower 
toward the candle; instantly the wide cap-border 
was caught by the flame and burst into fire. I 
gazed, terror-stricken, till I saw a great flake of 
the burning lace fall amongst the loose papers on 
her lap. 

Then power to move was given to me, and sense 
to think. Turning to the bundle of clothing on 
the stairs, 1 snatched away the small woollen 
shawl that wrapped it, and in another moment 
was pressing the covering over the flames. 

Miss Hephzibah gasped and struggled, bewild- 
ered and only half-awake; but I held it with des- 
perate firmness until the fire was quite smothered. 

Her poor face was scorched and blackened, and 
her hair was burned somewhat in front; still, she 
appeared to be more dazed by the shock than seri- 
ously hurt. We got her to bed, and I ran down 
the street for the doctor. He came and dressed 
her burns, and gave her a quieting medicine, and 
in an hour she was sleeping almost comfortably. 

But a little fever set in, and she did not leave 
her bed for a week. 

When she grew better we brought her favorite 
arm-chair upstairs, and she would sit reading or 
knitting all day much in the old way. Only there 
was a difference. It was not simply in her looks, 
although the close cap that she wore to cover her 
loss of hair helped to give her face a milder ex- 
pressio., but her voice and manner were gentler. 

Dorothy had to find another girl, who came in 
mornings and took my place in the housework ; 
for Miss Hephzibah continued very weak, and 
wished me to stay near her. I sat most of the 
day in her room, ready to come to her side at a 
word or sign, yet she seldom called upon me for 
any service; her chief desire seemed to be not to 
be left alone. 

I think it was partly because she was tired of 
the loneliness in which she had lived so long, and 
welcomed the sense of human companionship 
which even my presence gave. She would some- 
times call me her “little maid” in a tone that was 
strangely kind, and would say that she had missed 
me, on my return from a visit at home. 

I do not mean that she was quite changed, the 
old sharpness often flashed out; but often, too, 
it was plain that she shut her lips grimly upon the 
impatient word, and kept it back, and in this she 
was very unlike her former self. 

She seemed to shrink nervously from every 
thought of her accident, never once alluding to it, 
nor to my unlucky offence. 

But it;was easy to see how her mind had turned 
to that farther past with which the broken vase 
had been connected. For the miniature of Mr. 
Roger, which had been locked away in the ebony 
cabinet for so many years, lay in a little drawer 
beside her, and was often in her hand, and more 
than once, as she looked at it, I saw the light of 
tears in her eyes. 

If I could have said anything to help or com- 
fort her I should have been so happy! But there 
was enough of the old awe of her still remaining 
to make it impossible for me to speak, even had 
the right words come to me. But sometimes she 
would herself break the silence, and draw me into 
talk, encouraging me in her new kindness to tell 
her many little incidents of home-life. 

When she knew how I loved books, to my great 
joy, she gave me leave to choose from those on the 
parlor-shelves, the titles of which I had often read 
longingly in dusting, and now my leisure became 
full of enjoyment. I shall always associate 
Scott’s poetry and stories with those long, quiet 
hours in Miss Hephzibah’s room. 

So the summer passed, and the winter, with 
scarcely an event to vary the days. Miss Heph- 
zibah’s old attacks grew more severe, and she 
hardly ever left her room. One early spring 
morning she did not wake as usual. When I came 
a third time to the bedside the stillness frightened 
me, and I called to Dorothy. She cried out as 
she bent over the pillow. Then I knew what it 
meant. Death had come softly during sleep. 

The face had a wonderful sweetness, like that 
of a little child’s. It looked so peaceful in the 
growing light that I could not be sorry for Miss 
Hephzibah.. But poor Dorothy mourned sadly. 

“We've spent our life together. I shall miss 
her sore!” she said again and again. 

She begged me to stay with her until she could 
settle her plans for the future. However, the day 
after the house became quite vacant of the famil- 
iar presence, I had gone home for the afternoon, 
and we were all sitting together, talking—mother, 
Neddy and I—when we saw Lawyer Burd fasten 
his horse and walk up to the door. Mother rose, 
very much surprised, and let him in. 

He had always spoken a pleasant word to me 
whenever he had visited Miss Hephzibah on busi- 
ness, yet I wondered why he should shake my 
hand so kindly now. 

He began by saying that he had just called at 
the “‘Drury place” to inform my friend Dorothy 
of the comfortable provision made for her old age 
by his late client’s will, and had expected to see 
me there. 

Then he unfolded some written sheets and slowly 
read aloud a few sentences. As if in a dream, I 
listened to the words in which Miss Hephzibah 
had left to me a sum of money that seemed like 
wealth, with the thanks which she had never 


spoken, nor had any need to speak. There would | 





be enough to pay off the mortgage on the dear 
home, and to give me the education for which I 
longed. 

Now I am looking back to that time over years 
of delightful study, realizing that I have gained 
nothing of more value than the lessons of patience 
and charity learned as Miss Hephzibah’s “‘little 
maid.” And all the memories of those days, 
whether sad or pleasant, seem to gather inevitably 
around The Dresden Vase. 

Evetyn P. Westcott. 
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VAIN REGRETS. 


Wh five a thought to that which has been done? 
No br umph can from out the past be won; 

But in the future there is not a height. 
Wherefrom life cannot win a new light. 


—Thos. S. Collier, 
—~~+or—__—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
WHO TOLD THE PASSWORD? 


The doctor declared my nervous system to be out 
of order, and prescribed two or three months of 
Maine air, to be breathed in the neighborhood of a 
famous mineral spring, the quiet of Rose Farm, and 
the nutritious food and entertaining discourse of 
Mrs. Jones, the mistress of the farm. Soto Maine, 
to mineral water and to Mrs. Jones I went. 

I shall never forget the first glimpse I had of Rose 
Farm. It was June, and the flowers that covered the 
verandah, upon which the rays of the setting sun 
lingered, seemed to brighten and greet me like old 
friends to this abode in a strange land. Mrs. Jones 
was all the doctor had pictured her, and more. She 
belonged to a past generation, and was a splendid 
type of the good old-fashioned Yankee. How she 
bustled about, in her anxiety to make me feel at 
home! What a ring of genuine hospitality was in 
every tone and movement! 

“Dr. Griztie told me that the mineral spring near 
here has great virtue,” I remarked at the breakfast- 
table the morning after my arrival. 

“Yes, some folks is terribly taken up with it, and 
New York and Bostin folks come here and drink bar- 
rels of it. Mineral water never did me any good.” 

“You do not look as though you could ever have 
needed medicine in any shape,” I said, looking at her 
portly figure and fresh, kind face. 

“Well, I’ve ben toler’ble well all my life, ’ceptin’ a 
tech of heart complaint I had once; and then, a few 
years ago, I had an ingrowin’ nail. It didn’t give me 
no rest. When I walked, it a’most kilt me; when I 
sot down, it ached. I tried soakin’ it, scrapin’ it, put- 
tin’ lint under it, but it din’t git no better. 

“It was jest arter this mineral spring was diskiv- 
ered, and I begun to drink that ’ere water. I actilly 
drunk a barrel and my nail got wuss all the time. 
The water kinder bloated me, and my heart was 
floatin’ in the mineral stuff, and it started up the old 
trouble. I had an operation onto my nail, and the 
doctor told me ef I had drunk that ’ere well dry 
*twouldn’t cured me. Come inter the parlor, Mis’ 
Drury. The sun shines in real cheerin’,” and, her 
broad, kind face aglow with good-nature, she ushered 
me into the “best room.” 

It was a big, square room, with four windows, 
lighting every corner. Upon the floor was a carpet, 
gorgeous with roses and orange lilies. After Mrs. 
Jones left me, I sat by the window watching the 
birds as they danced from leaf to blossom, filling the 
air with music, until the remembrance of letters to 
be written bade me seek my room. 

As I turned from the window, I saw upon the man- 
tel, or over it, something that gleamed in the sunlight 
like silver. Wondering what it could be, I went near 
enough to see the framed coffin-plates of the defunct 
members of the Jones family—eight in all. They 
flashed and brightened in the light until it d 
to me the ghosts of the departed gave them life. I 
sank into the nearest chair, and covered my eyes. 
Still I could see “Dea. Eliphalet Jones. Died, etc.” 
It was a relief when Mrs. Jones, the flesh-and-blood 
relict of the deacon, came in, with a step that left 
no doubt of material life. 

“Be you sick? Let me git you some Pain-Killer or 
some pepper-tea.” 

“No, thank you. I will take a little wine, if you 
will help me to the breakfast-room, and then bring 
me the wine; ’tis on the stand in my room.” . 

The wine helped me, and I was forced to tell Mrs. 
Jones that peor health had made me nervous, and 
the coffin-plates had been a shock to me. 

“Sho, you don’t say so? I’ll take them down while 
you’re here, for ’twould spile all your comfort.” 

“Have you lost all those children?” 

“Bless you, no! I never had a chick nor child in 
my life. Them plates was on the deacon’s family; 
he was the last one to go. They was a dreadful 
sickly family. Consumptive; not the gallopin’ kind, 
but the everlastin’, slow kind.” 

“Will you have a glass of wine, Mrs. Jones?” 

“No, thank ye, I never drink any but elderberry 
wine, and I haint teched any of that sence I kept a 
man tipsy on my own home-made wine ten days. The 
deacon was a terrible strong temp’rance man, and he 
thought he’d try to reform Bill Lincoln. Bill was on 
a spree, and we took care of him. But he got at the 
elderberry wine in our cellar, and we never mis- 
trusted it. We thought somebody outside was givin’ 
him rum, and I sot up all one night to watch, and all 
the time he was drunk as a lord on my wine. The 
deacon forbid any more wine bein’ made arter 
that.” 

“TI had forgotten this is the State famed for tem- 
perance laws. I suppose there are no grog-shops 
here to lure men to ruin?” 

“No, not right out in sight, but there’s lots of secret 
holes where the stuff is sold. This ’ere is one of the 
temp’rancest places in the State, though it come 
pretty nigh bein’ upset once, all over a password. 
I'll tell you all about it some day, when you are 
stronger-like.” 

It was wonderful how I gained strength the next 
few weeks. The time was near when I must bid fare- 
well to Rose Farm. It was a stormy afternoon, and I 
suggested that Mrs. Jones tell me the story about the 
password. 

“Well, I'll run out and tell Sary what to git for 





supper afore I begin. 
all.” 

“Pray, de not omit anything,” I urged. 

“Well, dearie, I hadn’t ben married long when this 
happened. I felt master proud of the deacon; he 
was deacon of the Congregational meetin’-house, 
and the best musicianer in the place. He played the 
bass-viol, and bein’ a middlin’ tall man, he used to 
make me think of David a-playin’ on his harp, only 
the deacon’s was a bass-viol. This was afore there 
was orgins in churches. Tlie Free Baptist, Methodist 

| and Calvins had a Union house of warship over the 
| river. 

“One day, when the stage come in, Ward Scott, 
the driver, said there was goin’ to be a great tem- 

| p’rance-meetin’ here the next week. He said Neal 
Dow and another man was comin’ to lectur’ on the 
subjict. The next Sabba’ day notice was gin out in 
meetin’, and sure enough, when the stage come in of 
| @ Thursday, Neal Dow was on hand. 
| “That night there was a speechifying time at the 
Union house. Folks burnt fluid then, and all the 
folks near brought lamps, and lit up the house till 
*twas lightas day. The next night the meetin’ was 
held at our church, and the deacon sung the most 
touchin’ temp’rance song you ever heerd. 

“Well, they formed a society, Sons of Temp’rance, 
and all the best folks in town j’ined it. They hired a 
hall, and met every Wednesday night. The rummies 
was mad, I tell ye. An Irishman by the name of 
Jim Forbes worked in the deacon’s grist-mill, a good- 
hearted critter as ever lived. Every time he got paid 
off, them tarnal rummies would git him tight, and git 
all his money. 

“Well, the deacon got him to jine the Sons. The 
fust meetin’ they held with shut doors and a pass- 
word; the rummies could be seen huddled together, 
an’ they looked tickled. 

* ‘Did you hev a good meetin’?’ I said to the dea- 
con, as he was puttin’ his bass-viol inter the green 
baize bag. 

***Yes, yes. The Lord is with us, and King Alcohol 
trembles,’ said he. 

“The next mornin’ when he went to the mil, the 
fust thing he seen, in flarin’ letters, was that pass- 
word onto the mill door. It was on both meetin’- 
houses and on fences. Every child on the street was 
hollerin’ it. Well, they was in a great stew to find 
out who had told it. Some on ’em thought it was 
Jim Forbes, but nobody knew for sartin. 

“*You can’t lay this onto the women,’ I said, 
kinder sly, to the deacon. 

“‘*No, not’s I know of, unless some man has ben 
goose enough to tell his wife.’ ; 

“The deacon never could take a joke. The next 
meetin’ was the secretest one yet. ‘I reckon the pass- 
word is safe this time—anyway Jim can’t be blamed, 
for he had to stay at the mill grindin’,’ said the dea- 
con. I was terrible busy all that week gettin’ ready 
for my Brother Hiram and his wife. 

“Hiram had been to college, and was a lawyer up 
in Boston. He’d just got married and was comin’ 
down here to see me. All that week I was makin’ 
doughnuts, mince and punkin pies, an’ gittin’ things 
in ship-shape. They come the very day the meetin’ 
was to be held that night. 

“That night, arter the Sons all got inter the hall, 
and felt sartin sure the password was safe, the rum- 
mies formed a line and marched up to the door an’ 
shouted it right out. I guess they-was the dumb- 
foundest lot of Sons that ever sot in a hall. 

“The deacon he come home, and put his bass-viol 
down in a way that showed the old Adam warn’t 
entirely subjugated, and says he, ‘We’ll dispense 
with family warship to-night,’ an’ off he marched 
ter bed. When I went ter bed, I told him he might 
show more civility to Hiram’s wife. 

“Deacon Brewer, of the Union Church, hadn’t ben 
married long—they was the lovingest couple you ever 
seen, till this password treuble. You see, he was a 
master man to talk in his sleep, an’ he thought he’d 
let it out, an’ his wife had told, an’ he begun to hint 
to her that she was a woman Judas. The next Lord’s 
day our minister preached about the Sons of God 
comin’ afore Him and Satan come also. He said 
Satan had got ’mong the sons. 

“The Union preacher was an old bachelor, had 
been disapp’inted in love, they say, an’ he preached 
about Eve temptin’ of Adam, an’ he looked at Deacon 
Brewer. 

“The next day Deacon Brewer, he heer’d Hiram 
was here, an’ he come over to consult him about 
gittin’ a divorce. 

‘Hiram he winked at me and says he, ‘I shall be 
obleeged to ask you for a retainin’ fee of five dollars 
afore I hear your case.’ The deacon was tight-fisted 
an’ ’twas like pullin’ his eye-teeth to git a cent out 
of him; howsumever, he giv’ Hiram the money, an’ 
then he told him Mis’ Brewer had got holt of the 
password through his unfortinit habit of talkin’ in 
his sleep, an’ told her father, an’ he knew it. 

**«*Have you spoken to her about it?’ says Hiram. 

“‘*Not yit; I’m goin’ to git this divorce business 
fixed fust.’ 

**«But you can’t do that, you will hev to notify her,’ 
said Hiram; ‘but ef I was in your place I’d stay to 
hum the next new password they git, an’ ef it gits 
out, an’ you don’t know it, Mis’ Brewer can’t hev 
told it.’ 

“Well, I'll dothat ’ere; I never thought of that,’ 
and away he jogged home. 

“ ‘Here,’ said Hiram to me, ‘you take this money 
an’ buy some things for Jim Forbes’s family; he 
needs a lesson, that Deacon Brewer.’ 

“Well, he follered Hiram’s advice, an’ when the 
password was all over town afore he knowed it him- 
self, he knew his wife warn’t ter blame, an’ I guess 
he never spoke a misbeholdin’ word to her agin. 
Jim Forbes he heer’d that they laid it to him tellin’ 
the fust password, and the rnmmies got him half- 
tight; then he went in where the Sons was settin’ an’ 
give them a reg’lar going over. 

“ ‘Paix, an’ ef the likes of ye ever comes nigh me 
with yer temp’rance talk, I’ll trate ye as ye desarve, 
so I will. I’ve ben in good company all my life, till I 
come inter this. Ye’re a set of blackguards, bad luck 
to ye!’ 

“Tt did seem as though Satan was let loose. The 
deacon got so riled about it, he wouldn’t grind a grist 
for one of them ’ere rummies, an’ they had ter go five 
miles arter flour an’ meal. The old bach’ preacher 
stuck to it that some woman was at the bottom—he 


*Tis a long yarn, if I tell it 








kept a man instead of a woman to do his housework. 
Things got wuss an’ wuss. Everybody was larfin’ at 
the temp’rance folks. % 

“Just then Father Taylor come here from Bostin, 
to see the Methodist preacher, a great friend of his’n. 
Did you ever hear about Father Taylor? No? You 
don’t say ! he was a great man ’mong sailors, pow- 
erful man to let out lang’age. Well, he said he’d 
stay over an’ talk to the temp’rance folks. Notice 
was sent around, an’ the Union meetin’-house was 
chuck full, for everybody had heer’d tell of Father 
Taylor. 

“The deacon sot on one side up in the pulpit. Arter 
a prayer the deacon sung: 

“*Sadly my wife bow’d her beautiful head, 
Long time ago, long ago.’ 

“Then the Bostin minister got up. He began 
kinder mod’rate. Told about the mis’ry of a life 
where rum was king. Said he could prove by s’tistics 
that rum killed more’n war. ‘Now,’ says he, ‘we’re 
sailin’ over the sea of Time inter the great ocean of 
Etarnity. We want a good ship—one that haint got 
any rotten timber into it, no shaky planks. Glory to 
God, we’ve got it! ’Tis the Temp’rance Ship, and 
the Lord is at the hellum. No danger of shipwreck 
here! Come on board, all you poor critters that are 
forever gittin’ wrecked on some rum beach, goin’ 
down in some whiskey pool, come on board this ’ere 
boat! 

‘Some on you have ben capsized a good many 
times and caught holt of the life-boat an’ ben dragged 
ashore. Some on you have seen others go down, 
down, down, in the great gulf of intemp’rance, down 
in the awful pool. O Lord, where is the bottom of 
it, where is the bottom? It is where no life-boat can 
save, no plummet sound. We want ter save ye. Our 
Captin wants ter save ye. See, the beautiful flag 
floatin’ over us, read it: “Temp’rance Ship! Happy 
Homes! Bound fer Heaven!”’’ 

“I looked up, expectin’ to see that ’ere flag—seemed 
jest as though I was on a ship. 

«Come on board!’ cried Father Taylor. We 
kinder moved forrard, toward the pulpit, and it 
seemed to me, we was on a real sea. 

“Us movin’ forrard had kinder left the rummies, 
an’ them that warn’t one thing nor t’other, in the 
back of the house. 

***What ship is that bearin’ down onto us?’ shouted 
Father Taylor, an’ he pretended to look through a 
spy-glass. ‘’Tis a pirate ship, I can see the black 
flag. Whatisonit? ‘Rum, Ruined Homes, Hell!” 
Put on all your sail! Don’t let her gain onus! Ah, 


A they’re goin’ ter fire! look out, don’t let ’em hit ye!’ 


“T guess we all bobbed our heads down, I know I 
did. 

“<*They’ve shot! What kind of ammunition have 
they hit fs with? ’Tis the stolen passwords. Thank 
God, nobody is hurt. Some on ye was a little skeert, 
but they can’t sink us with such shot as that. We'll 
throw them overboard, sweep the deck, an’ the Lord 
will fill our sail with heavenly breezes, an’ we’ll sail 
on to glory!’ 

“« ‘Begorra, an’ I’ll come on board! an’ Jim Forbes 
took a step forrard. 

“<Bless the Lord!’ shouted Father Taylor. ‘Come 
right along, come on board, an’ put your name onto 
the passenger-list. You shall have a good clean 
berth.’ 

“Well, one an’ another come up an’ signed the 
pledge, an’ one of the wust rummies in town come 
up an’ took holt of Father Taylor’s hand an’ says he: 
‘Shipmate, I want ter serve with ye.’ 

“Well, from that time to this, this has been a great 
temp’rance stronghold. Jim Forbes he never drunk 
a drop of any intoxicatin’ speerit arter that, an’ he 
got to be aleadin’ man. He bought the grist-mill, 
arter the deacon died, an’ he got rich into it, an’ they 
sent him to the Legislater, an’ we was allus proud of 
him on account of his bein’ ‘plucked as a bran’ from 
the burnin’, you might say. 

“When Father Taylor died an’ the news come, 
*Squire Forbes cried like a baby.” 

“Did you ever learn who told the password!” 

“La, yes. Didn’t I tell ye? The man that did the 
Union preacher’s work heer’d him tell somebody 
that his mem’ry was so bad, he allers put everything 
down into his diary, if he was purticklar to remem- 
ber. So Jack he looked, arter the preacher went ter 
bed the fust meetin’ the Sons had, an’ sure enough, 
there was the password, an’ he told it to the rummies, 
an’ they giv’ him fifty dollars, an’ he told ’em every 
time. It was a lesson to the minister, that women 
warn’t to blame for ev’rything.” 

E. F. GROVER. 





WOOD-FISHERS OF ST. ANTHONY. 


The Falls of St. Anthony no longer exist: at least, 
those represented in the geography’s picture—a broad 
sheet of falling water between high banks—are no 
longer to be seen in the place indicated by the same 
geography, “‘just below Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 
the Mississippi River.” The mills of Minneapolis 
have long since completely changed the old geogra- 
phy’s picture; but the Falls are still interesting, for 
if they have become less picturesque they are cer- 
tainly more useful, as the greatest water - power 
utilized by man. 

Great mills now cluster about their place in the 
river; the course of the stream is diverted from its 
original path, and an immense dam keeps the water 
from going on its way without first paying toll by 
turning mill-wheels. 

But just below the Falls, as they are still called, on 
a low strip of land between the high bluffs and the 
rushing river, lies a little village which still lends to 
the vicinity a picturesque character. It is a strag- 
gling group of queerly constructed houses huddled 
together among the lime cliffs. 

A visit to the little city, reached by stairs, would 
leave one puzzled to tell of what country the inhabi- 
tants were natives, for a variety of languages may 
be heard in constant use, and one sees traits of many 
nationalities. 

The waste of these mills supports the entire town. 
All day long, while the mills are running, a con- 
tinuous stream of pine blocks, slabs, shingles and 
boards comes down with the water, while for miles 
down the river the shore is strewn with saw-dust. 
This waste seems like nothing compared with the 
immense lumber-yards near by, filled with even 
boards; but the people of the village have learned 
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the value of small things in their native countries, | leave it. No one knows this better than the Indians, 


aud the “drift” seems great to them. 

So out from the shore of their bit of land, extend. 
ing greater or less distances into the dangerous river, 
they have built rough, shaky-looking platforms, as 
numerous as there are houses on the bank, and by 
means of them they catch the wood as it comes danc- 
ing along. That is why they are called the wood- 
fishers of St. Anthony, for they use long poles, or 


spears, to catch the wood, and to one not knowing | 


they appear to be really fishing. 

While the “season” is in progress, all the villagers 
are hard at work gathering as much of the wood as 
they can, and at the close of summer the piles show 
that the harvest has been rich. 

The man of the family usually works in the mills, 
leaving the wood-fishing to the other members of his 
household, who are perfectly able to carry it on, and 
his wages, together with the wood-selling, tend to 
make life prosperous in the little village. 

It is interesting to watch them of a summer’s after- 
noon, all intent on their toil. They make pretty 
groups on their platforms, each member of the fam- 
ily doing his or her assigned duty; some getting the 
wood with their spears, and others “toting” it home 
on their backs. Sometimes, when a particularly fine 
piece comes down, a large board, or even a log that 
has escaped from above, their work becomes real 
sport. 

The wood may pass by several fishers without being 
caught; one man misses it by the least turn of the 
wave; it dances by a woman who reaches far for- 
ward and makes a great clutch at it; a boy gets a 
good hold of it, but is not strong enough to bring it 
in; and so it goes from one to another, to be finally 
landed by some one far down the stream. Once ina 
while there are accidents; a fisher falls into the water 
in his vain efforts to secure a prizé, but he always 
gets safely out again. 

The fishers, however, are making surer methods of | 
getting the “drift”; some of them have built rough | 
fences along their platforms, thus stopping the wood 
without any effort on the part of the proprietor. It | 
is interesting, too, to wander about among their little | 
houses, built of pine boards, and get a peep at the | 
strange, foreign customs through an open door. 





work, not too hard, among the sweet-smelling pine 
piles, the river always making music for them, and 
the sun turning everything into gold, even the city 
smoke; but it will not last long. The land is too 
valuable, and it is probable that another factory will 
in a few years “gloom the air’ to the destruction of 
this little Acadia. 


— 
tor 


A FACE. 


Hope has a tender day-break in her eyes 
That casts a happy morning on her way, 
Her face—it is an image of the day, 
As pure and sunny as the summer skies. 
—Ernest W. Shurtleff. 


——_o+—__—_— 





For the Companion. 


OLD JIMMY’S STORY. 


Almost any evening last summer a stranger walk- 
ing the streets of one of the larger towns on the 
Union Pacific Railroad, in Nebraska, would have 
noticed a little old man, with a smooth, shrewd face, 


| of the wagon and rest. 


| their feet, turned their eyes in that direction. 
Their life cannot be an unhappy one—continuous | 


| and the Platte Valley has been the hunting-grounds 
| of the Cheyennes since time began.” 

“Perhaps,” commented one of the men, “they 
| won’t be over-glad to have us shooting their game. It 
| might be serious business if a band of ’em came 
| across us some day, with our wagon full o’ hides, and 
| others dryin’ around the camp.” 
| “There’s enough fur us an’ the Indians, too,” an- 
swered Old Jimmy. ‘’Taint likely we’ll meet any 
| of ’em so far east, anyway; it’s too near the govern- 
ment barracks to suit ’em; an’ in case we do, we kin 
cut an’ run fur the fort. At the same time, I aint 
the man to lead you into any risk against your own 
judgment. It’s fur you to say whether we go on or 
not.” 

The men talked it over while they ate supper, and 
later, as they lay on the turfy grass, it was finally 
decided not to turn back, but to cross the river in the 
morning, and push on into the hunting-grounds of 
the Cheyennes. With this understanding, they rolled 
into their blankets, and, with the saddles for pillows, 
were soon fast asleep. 

Early next day they were astir, and before sunrise 
breakfast had been eaten, the mules harnessed and 
ponies saddled, all ready for the start. 

Old Jimmy took the lead, and rode along the river 
until he found a place where the bank shelved. Here 
they turned in, and as the water was quite shallow 
and the bottom hard and sandy, they had little diffi- 
culty in crossing. 

Once on the other side, they struck west, a little to 
the north of the river bottom, where they found 
the grass, as Jimmy had predicted, still quite 
green and tender. About midday, when they 
had covered some thirty miles, their course 
brought them once more to the river, and here 
they stopped, glad of a chance to lie in the shade 





Dinner had been eaten, and the men were still 
lying in the shade, loath to resume their sad- 
dles, when Jimmy, who had ridden out west- 
ward, came into camp on a lope. 

He drew up and swept his hand along the 
northern horizon, and the men, springing to 


A black mass, immense in the area of ground it 
covered, was moving slowly down toward the 
river. 

“Buffaloes !’’ shouted all hands. 

Then they sprang to the work of saddling 
ponies and filling cartridge belts. By Jimmy’s 
advice, they mounted and rode directly away 
from the river to the right of the herd, which, 
he said, was coming down to water. Then, 
when the animals had reached the river bank, 
they charged upon them from the rear, and shot 
right and left. ° 

By the time the herd was broken up and on the 
run, they had killed enough to pay the cost of the 
trip. The rest of the afternoon was spent in skin- 
ning the carcasses, and when night had come, the 
hunters lay down, tired out, but well satisfied with 
the day’s work. 

Old Jimmy had been quite sure they would find the 
herd near by on the morrow, but during the night a 
terrific storm arose, the wind and rain coming in 
violent gusts from the south. The mules and ponies 
were secured, and the men stood for an hour in the 
drenching rain, watching them, to prevent a stam- 





still sturdy of frame, but with a pronounced limp. 
This was old Jimmy C——, formerly a government 
scout. 

“Old Jimmy,” as every one called him, had served 
through the Mexican War, and then, casting in his 
lot with the earliest of the pioneers, had spent most 
of his life on the frontier as a buffalo-hunter and 
scout. 

As may be supposed, he had had many excit- 
ing adventures before the country was settled. He 
was never tired of relating these exploits, and I have 
written one of them out, thinking that it would 
interest a larger circle than he was able 
to reach. Old Jimmy is now an inmate 
of the Soldiers’ Home at Milwaukee. 

The party was out after buffalo, with 
Old Jimmy as a guide. They had been 
on the trail nearly two weeks, and thus far 
had had the poorest of luck, not having 
seen so much as a fresh wallow. 

The mule team was dragging slowly 
over the sun-baked prairie, and the driver, 
too lazy to urge it to a faster gait, reclined 
on his seat half asleep. Behind came the 
bell pony, with the group of her mates, 
and straggling along in the rear were the 
rest of the party, all five of the men sit- 
ting their saddles awry to rest their tired 
limbs. 

The time was October, the weather 
warm and dry, with a soft haze clinging 
along the horizon. It was already late in 
the afternoon, and as they had had no 
midday stop, men, mules and ponies were 
thoroughly tired out. 

At last, as they climbed the long slope 
of a divide and reached the top, the brown waters 
of the Platte met their eyes. Then all hands took 
heart, the driver uncoiled his whip with a crack, 
and the little cavalcade rattled down the hill and 
halted in the valley of the Platte, on the south bank 
of the river. 

Here the mules were unharnessed and turned out 
with the ponies to graze, and while the driver built a 
fire and prepared supper, the men sat around talking. 
One or two of them were disposed to grumble at 
their poor success in finding buffaloes, but Old Jim- 
my told them this was nothing unusual at that time 
of year. 

“It’s no use frettin’, boys,” said he; ‘‘we’re bound 
to strike ’em afore long. I did expect we’d find ’em 
further south, but they weren’t there, and so it stands 


to reason that they’re somewheres north of us yet, 


for ’taint likely they’ve all gone south a’ready. 


pede. The storm dispelled all hope of finding any 
game near by next day. 

“Of course,” said Jimmy at breakfast, “‘they’ve 
been stampeded by the storm, and ten to one they 
| never stopped running till they got clean to the north 
| branch o’ the Platte; but we kin follow ’em up now, 
| fur you see the ‘slews’ will be full o’ water from the 
| rain, an’ we needn’t depend on the river any longer.” 

So once more the cavalcade resumed its journey, 
this time leaving the river behind, and following the 
trail of the buffalo northward. However, after they 
had gone about twenty miles, the track suddenly 
turned to the west, and it was late in the afternoon 





pointing out another column farther to the north. 
“Those are no hunters. Indians, and no mistake!” 

They hurried back to camp, and told their comrades 
of their discovery. 

“I know what it means,” said Jimmy. “They 
have either seen us, or some other outfit, and are 
making signals for others to join ’em. Anyway, it 
won’t pay us to waste any time here. Bring in the 
horses, boys, and harness up, while I put out the 
fire.” 

In a short time all was ready for the start, and Old 
Jimmy at once assumed command. 

‘We'll strike for the river,” he said, ‘‘and follow it 
down toward the government post. It isn’t more’n 
forty miles east of us, an’ in case they attack afore 
we reach it, we kin make a stand on the river bank. 
That will give us plenty of water for the animals 
and protection on one side, anyway.” 

The little party travelled hastily along until the 
river was reached, and then turned sharply to the 
left, and followed its course eastward. The night 
was very quiet. The only noises were the muffled 
fall of the horses’ hoofs on the buffalo grass, and now 
and then the yelping of a coyote in the distance. 
They pursued their way unmolested, and when the 
excitement had worn off a little, the men were in- 
clined to regard the affair as a false alarm. 

But Old Jimmy shook his head. 





“Don’t begin to crow too soon,” he said, solemnly; | 
“time enough for that when we get to the fort.” | 
It was shortly after this that the neigh of a horse | 
caught their ears, faint, but very plain. Old Jimmy | 





stopped on the instant and listened intently. Pres- 
ently it came again, nearer this time but cut short as 
though some one had grasped the animal by the 
nose. 

“They’re after us!” said Jimmy. ‘No use to run 
for it now. Unharness the mules, men, an’ tie ’em, 
with a short rope, to the outer side of the wagon, an’ 
the ponies to the wheels next the river—we may 
have to depend on them for a dash by and by.” 

This was done rapidly but none too soon, for they 
could already hear the tramp of horses’ hoofs, draw- 
ing nearer every moment. Then the men posted 
themselves behind the mules, rifles in hand. 

“Now,” said Jimmy, “don’t shoot first—let them 
begin it; an’ then wait until you get a good sight on 
a man or pony before you pull trigger.” 

By this time they could make out the shadowy 
figures of the ponies and their riders careering wildly 
over the prairie, and as they swept by, the party was 
saluted with wild whoops and a volley of arrows and 
bullets. Two of the mules fell at the first fire and 
the men hastily dropped behind them. 

‘When they pass again, let them have it,” said 
Jimmy. 


“but it’s clear they don’t intend to move on us at 
once. Two of you fellows get breakfast while the 
rest of us keep an eye on the Indians. It’s just pos- 
sible they are waitin’ fur others to join them. Any- 
way, we'll have to get out of this to-night or it’s 
likely we won’t get out at all.” 

Later, Old Jimmy ate his breakfast and, lighting 
his pipe, sat behind the wagon, smoking and think- 
ing. Then he rejoined the men in front. 

“Well, boys,” said he, “I’ve got a plan. ’Taint 
much, but it’s the best we kin do, I reckon. Durin’ 
the day we’ll take some half-dried hides an’ bundle 
’em together an’ tie ’°em. Then, when it comes on 
dark—providin’, 0’ course, we kin keep the Indians 
off that long—we’ll strap ’em to the ponies in such a 
shape as to look something like men. 

“We'll watch our chance an’ give the ponies a start 


down along the bank an’ I’ll follow ’em up on my 
horse. 


You see, in the dark the Indians will think 
we’re all together and put after me and the ponies; 
and meanwhile you fellows can ford the river an’ 
strike fur the fort.” 

The men were delighted with this scheme, for it 
offered at least a ray of hope. 

“Only,” said one of them, “I’m afraid it’ll be kind 
o’ risky for you, Jimmy—how about that?” 

“No,” was the reply, ‘“‘you needn’t be afear’d about 
me. I kin get a good start on the ponies, and once 
the Indians take to chasin’ ’em they’ll be sure to 
stampede. If the Indians gain any on us I can easily 
give ’em the slip, fur there aint a pony in the West 
that kin hold his own agin my horse.” 

Meanwhile, the Indians 
made no further demonstra- 
tion but contented themselves 
with watching the wagon and 
keeping up an incessant smok- 
ing from their fire, as a signal, 
probably, for others to come 
up. 

So the day passed, with- 
out any event, the men busy- 


ing themselves in prepar- 
ing for the attempt of the 
night. 


At last, when the sun had 
set, they selected four of the 
ponies, and to each one tied a 
2 bundle of hides in such a 
7 manner that it looked some- 
thing like a man leaning for- 
ward over the animal’s neck. 
In the dark it was a pretty 
good imitation, and they had 
no doubt that that part of the 
scheme, at least, would be 
a success. Then Old Jimmy 
mounted his horse, the long 
wagon-whip in his right hand. 

It grew darker rapidly now and the Indians began 
to mount. One or two of them were already circling 
near the wagon as if to see what the men were about. 

“Now, boys,” said Jimmy, “you wait till me an’ 
the ponies get a good start, an’ when the Indians 
take after us, get your ponies into the water as quietly 
as you kin, cross the river, an’ then run fur it.” 

Here Jimmy started the ponies out on a lope, that 
increased to arun before they had gone ten yards. 
It was at this moment that the Indians first discov- 
ered them and, setting up a wild whoop, dashed after 


| in hot pursuit. Old Jimmy, digging the spurs into 


his horse, plied the long whip unmercifully on the 
ponies in front and soon had them in a wild stam. 
pede, the Indians whooping along in the rear. 

Meanwhile, the men behind guided their ponies 
into the river, crossed unobserved, and galloped down 
along the opposite bank. From time to time they 
heard the wild whooping and yelling of the Indians 
on the other side, and they greatly feared that some 
mishap had befallen Old Jimmy. 

But Jimmy was all right. When his ponies slack- 
ened their speed and the Indians began to gain on 











before they again came up with the herd, about ten 
miles distant from the river. 

And now they had the best of luck. Hides accu- 
mulated daily, and before a week was out they had 
all they could haul, and it was decided to break 
camp, and make for the nearest settlement. 

The evening of the last day in camp had come. 
One of the men had been out among the stock to see 
that the tether pins were secure for the night. He 
came in presently, with the news that there was an- 
other camp of hunters to the west of them; he could 
see the smoke of their camp-fire. 

“Smoke?” commented Old Jimmy. 
a prairie fire.” 

‘‘No, there isn’t enough of it for that; and besides 
there is no light in the sky. Come out and see for 
yourself.” 

They sauntered away from the wagon together, 


“Perhaps it’s 





“It’s my opinion that the animals are bunched | and Jimmy looked in the direction pointed out. 


somewheres atween the north and south forks of the | 
Platte. The ground is low there, and a great deal of | he discerned a column of smoke wreathing upward 


The Indians soon returned, coming a little closer 
and firing as before. 
ceived a volley in return that scattered them at 
once. They deployed then like skirmishers and 
rode up singly, firing one at a time, without, 
_ however, hitting anything but the wagon and 
the two remaining mules. 

In fact, they were at a disadvantage. They 
were on slightly rising ground so that their 
figures stood out against the sky, while the men 
were lower down, protected by the bodies of 
the dead mules. So they fell back shortly and 
the men had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the attack was deferred for a time. 

Pretty soon a fire blazed up, some distance 
away and entirely out of range. 

“That means they are going into camp,” said 


see how we’re fixed. But there’s more’n one 
pair of black eyes watching us from the grass, 
so look out how you move.” 

They learned the truth of this very shortly, 
for one of the men, grown careless, exposed 
himself for a moment and, quick as thought, a 
rifle blazed out from the prairie and a bullet 
crashed into the wagon behind them. 

“T told you so,” was Jimmy’s only comment; and 
then the men resumed their silent watch. 

It was a weary vigil and the first rays of dawn were 
a welcome sight. In the gray of the morning they 
could see three or four figures—the night-watch of 
the Indians—skulking away over the prairie. A lit- 
tle later they made out a column of smoke curling 
up from the edge of a slough. 

“That’s their camp,” said Jimmy, ‘‘and look yon- 
der, to the left—there are their ponies. There must 
be at least twenty or thirty of ’em.” 

“If there’s that many Indians,” said one of the 
men, ‘‘we’re done for an’ no mistake.” 

“But there aint,” answered Jimmy. ‘It’s a hunt- 
ing party an’ they always take an extra mount along, 
same as we do. But they aint got as many as they 
started with,” he continued, indicating with his hand 
three shadowy mounds a short distance away. “Those 





The night was very still, and away off in the west | are dead ponies—we hit something, you see.” 


It now began to grow light rapidly. Occasionally 


But this time they re- | 


Jimmy. “They'll wait till daylight, I guess, to | 


them, he gave his horse the rein and dashed on 
ahead. Ere long he heard the Indians yelling fiercely 
in the rear—evidently they had come up with the 
ponies and discovered the trick that had been played 
upon them. 

But he cared little for their howling now. He 
pressed on toward the fort and reached it first; and 
when the men arrived, some half an hour later, they 
found Old Jimmy smoking his pipe and regaling the 
soldiers with a recital of their adventure. 

G. A. LEITH. 
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For the Companion. 


A TERRIBLE SCHOOL. 


This “school,” as I have named it, is at a military 
post in Hungary, where horses are bred and trained 
for use at the court, and for officers of the army. 

The Hungarians are the finest and most daring’ 
horsemen in the world, and their horses, especially 
since Elizabeth, the “Equestrian Empress,” has been 
their queen, are unsurpassed. At this post, where 
there are always over a thousand animals, is a beau- 
tiful palace, to which the King and Queen—the Em. 
peror and Empress of Austria—occasionally come 
for a few days’ visit. 

It was while a guest in this palace that I became 
acquainted with the school which seemed so terrible 

| to me that I have little pleasure in recalling it. Here 
| are trained the grooms for the court and for the 
| nobility. 

It requires a great many men to care for the horses 
| of the royal household, and to take charge of the 
| great stables of all the palaces and castles of Austria- 
| Hungary. These grooms must be perfect horsemen, 
| must be of fine physique, and as carefully trained as 
| are the attendants upon the royal personages them- 
| selves. 
| It is believed in Hungary that a good horseman 
| must grow up with his horse. There is a saying that 
| the Hungarians are born on horseback, so young are 
| they put on a horse, and so quickly does even a 
| child there adapt itself to the animal. 
| At this training-school are always thirty or forty 





it wet, so that the grass is the first to get green in the | against the sky, still aglow from the sunset. Jimmy | the Indians could be seen standing on the rising children, selected from the peasantry for their fitness 
| scanned it long and earnestly, and then looked along | ground near their camp, staring intently at the little | for the life. They are all strong, healthy, finely 
buffalo coming down from the dry prairies of Dakota | the horizon to either side. 


spring, and the last to die out in the fall; and the 


and thereabouts find it to their taste, and hate to | 





“Ah, I thought so!” he said, a moment later, 


| party on the river bank. 
“I can’t make out what they’re upto,” said Jimmy, 


formed, muscular little fellows, such as one rarely 
sees brought together. 
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The mothers who give up these children not yet 
in their teens, do so with conflicting feelings. They 
know that many such a little life goes out under 
trampling hoofs, and that such a life is not highly 
valued; but it is also to them a brilliant future for 
their sons, and the peasant mother of Hungary 
has to work too hard for herself and for her little 
ones to be wholly 
sorry, when the 
Crown relieves her 
of the care of one 
of them. The child 
is separated from 
her forever, but he 
is provided for, and, 
if he lives, she has 
the satisfaction of 
thinking he may 
some day be at the 
court. 

These little chil- 
dren are from the 
start under _ strict 
military discipline. 
They are taught to 
obey. First of all, 
they must become 
fearless of horses, 
and a tiny child not 


long out of his 
mother’s arms is 
tossed on to the 
bare back of an 
animal by no means 
gentle. Often he 
undergoes at the 


beginning the most 
agonizing of suffer- 
ings; but in a sur- 
prisingly short time 
becomes accustom- 
ed to the excitement 
of clinging to horses 
not broken to the 
saddle, on which no 
man could keep his 
seat. 

I have seen in the 
practice-ring the most marvellous riding by these 


almost babies, wholly masters of the beautiful | 


full-blooded Arabian horses which are the favor- 
ites of the Empress. Horses are usually kind to 
children, and these little Hungarians could cling 
like burrs and were not easily unseated. 

I saw during my stay much of one of the 
pupils of this terrible school, little Janos, who 
was scarcely ten years old. He was the boldest 
and brightest of all the tiny grooms and was fre- 
quently set to amuse us by his horsemanship. 

The Hungarians are impulsive and demonstra- 
tive, and the officers and guests at the palace would 
show their enthusiasm after some daring feat by 
lifting him in their arms and handing him about 
from one to another. He was a proud, happy 
little fellow, always looking forward to the time 
when he might possibly hold the horse for the 
king himself or ride behind the queen. He was 
exceedingly picturesque in his full whité trousers 
—a sort of divided skirt of linen-—his wide, white, 


flowing sleeves and scarlet jacket, trimmed with | 


gold buttons and black braid. 

One morning I strolled into one of the great 
stables with some officers, and found Janos at his 
work. He was mounted on a particularly vicious 
horse, which was trying, as I went in, to throw 
him over his head. The sight struck terror to my 
heart, but the boy seemed not in the least fright- 
ened, while an officer stood quietly by giving him 
directions at a safe distance. 

I sat down, fascinated by what seemed to me 
the terrible danger of the child, to watch him. In 
an unguarded moment, and by a quick, unex- 
pected motion, the horse tossed the boy into the 
sawdust. The fall was not great, but, like an en- 


raged creature, the animal flew at him, and, snort- | 
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tears, and, still trembling in every limb, begged written, Dom Pedro still lies ill. It is at least | Soldiers are devouring their children’s meat and 
the officer to put him again upon the horse, that gratifying that he has lived to see the good cause | the nice things children ought to have, leaving 
he might show the American lady that she had | of freedom, which he has so long championed, | 
win the victory by the voluntary act of the repre- 
sentatives of his people. 


no need to shed tears for him. His request was | 
not granted, though I learned that on the follow- | 
ing day he was again mounted upon the same 
animal, and was proudly master of the situation. 


SAVED BY OBEDIENCE. 


Such a terrible school, thank heaven! could not 
exist in our country. It has, however, its lessons 
for us Americans. Whatever is to be done cannot 
be too well done; one’s life-work cannot be too 
thoroughly learned. The groom at the Hungarian 
Court is as proud of his position there, and as 
eager to be first among his fellows, as is the cour- 
tier. Marcery DEANE. 

cnteinnmpieililliaiin cman 
For the Companion. 
SPEAK THOUGHTFULLY. 


Thou easily mayst crush the flower— 
The delicate thing is in thy power, 

A ready victim of its doom; 

But thou canst not restore its bloom. 


T. O. PAINE. 
—se 


EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL. 





About the middle of May the Brazilian Cham- 
| bers passed a law setting free every slave within 
the territory of the Empire. 


more worthy of respect than Dom Pedro. 
succeeded to the throne of Brazil in 1831, when 


No monarch has lived in these times, indeed, 
He 


six years old, and assumed the royal duties when 


he was fifteen. 





He is in his sixty-third year, and 
has actually reigned forty-eight years—a longer 
period than any European monarch, excepting 
Queen Victoria, has occupied the throne,—and, if 
we include the years of his minority, he is her 
senior as a sovereign by six years. 

His only living daughter and heiress, the 
Princess Isabel, married Prince Louis d’Orleans, 
a grandsou of the French King Louis Philippe, | 
and bas three sons. 

Throughout his long reign, Dom Pedro has | 
been truly the wise and kind father of his people. 
lle has introduced many reforms, has always lis- 
tened to the voices of the people’s representatives, 
and has shown himself an enlightened ruler. He 
has travelled much; and wherever he has gone, 
he has sought to obtain knowledge which he might 
turn to useful purpose in his government. 

Under his sway Brazil has made great progress, 
has lived under the reign of peace and law, and 
las attained substantial material prosperity. 


~er 


For the Companion. 


HOPE. 
Shut every door that leads to prosperous life, 
He still hath hope who hath a helpful wife. 
I liken woman to that modest flower 
Which bends its head before the gentle shower, 
But when the forest by the storm is lain 
Looks brightly up to beautify the plain. 

CHAS. EUGENE BANKS. 


—_——___—_<@>—_—_—___— 
SUCH IS MAN. 


Senator Hoar, in a speech upon the British 
peace-makers, who came here last winter to advo- 
cate a system of friendly arbitration to settle dis- 
putes between the two English-speaking nations, 
made an effort to convey to his hearers an idea of 
the cost of war. 

Arithmetic alone cannot do this. To say that 
one iron-clad may cost as much as ten millions 
of dollars is certainly an impressive statement; 
but if a speaker tells a New England audience 
that one iron-clad has cost more money than the 
entire endowment of Harvard and Yale Universi- 
ties combined, and requires more money each 
year to maintain than has ever yet been expended 
in a single year by both those institutions, he 
thus brings the waste of war vividly before their 
minds. 

This illustration itself serves to show the pro- 
gressive cost of war. Charles Sumner, half a 
century ago, in his famous Fourth-of-July ora- 
tion, pointed to the frigate Ohio, then lying at 
anchor in Boston harbor, and said it cost as much 
to build and maintain such a ship as to endow and 
support Harvard College. 

Since that day Harvard has quadrupled her en- 
dowment, but there are iron-clads afloat—not ves- 
sels in the American navy, however—that have 


This is the end to | absorbed ten times the cost of an old-fashioned 


which the good Emperor, Dom Pedro, has long | wooden frigate. 


directed his efforts, and in his aim he has been 
seconded and aided by his people. 


Senator Hoar employed another illustration of 
remarkable force. He said that the capital ex- 


Gradual steps, looking to the final extinction of | pended and wasted in our late war, if it were in- 
slavery, have been taken in Brazil for the past | vested at an interest of five per cent., would suffice 
| seventeen years, which were fully explained in the | to pay the expenses of our national and State gov- 


Companion a year ago. In 1871, at the time that | ernments forever! 


The statement is probably 


the first law was passed, there were in the Empire | within the truth, although no man will ever be 
more than a million and a half of slaves, valued | able to estimate the whole cost, in dollars and 


| in money at nearly six hundred million dollars. 

| The law of 1871 provided that all children of 
| slave mothers should have their freedom, though 
| they should still serve as apprentices until they 





cents, of that war. 

There was a gentleman of New York who had 
made it the object of his life to get the ship canal 
excavated through the Isthmus of Panama, and 


| were twenty-one years of age. These apprentices | just before the war began in 1861, he was in high 
| might appeal to the courts for protection in case | hopes of seeing the work begun under the guar- 


ing with fury, took up the limp child by his teeth, they were cruelly treated. The law also estab- | antee of the United States. The war, of course, 


and seemed about to dash him against the side of 
the stable. 

At the instant the boy first struck the ground, 
there was a quick, low word of command from 
the officer in charge. There followed a terrible 
silence, broken only by the angry sounds from the 
horse, and then the command was repeated. To 
whom the command was given I did not know, 
and the language was strange tome. It seemed a 
lifetime in those very few minutes that I stood 
filled with horror, waiting to see the dead boy, 
mangled and bruised. 

All this time the horse was sniffing at the little 
red and white bundle on the ground, pushing it a 
little this way and a little that way, retreating and 
advancing upon it, until at last, as if satisfied that 
the motionless child was past all further harm, it 
walked to the rear of the stable, stood still, and 
was secured. Then came another, to me, unintel- 
ligible command, a single word, and, to my aston- 
ishment, the boy rose to his feet, and running 
to a pile of straw near us, threw himself, all un- 
hurt, upon it, sobbing piteously. 

Perfect obedience had saved his life. The first 
command had been to him, bidding him lie mo- 
tionless. Had he moved an eyelid or raised a 


finger, the infuriated beast would have killed him | 


without doubt. I dragged myself, weak and faint, 
to the straw, to offer my sympathy to the weeping, 
prostrate child, only to be met by a proud refusal 
of any such demonstration. 


| lished an emancipation fund. 


Meanwhile the | quickly banished all such projects from the minds 


| Brazilian Government freed all the slaves it owned. | of men. 


| The result of the law of 1871 did not content | 


Dom Pedro, who was ardently desirous that the 
| stigma of slavery should be removed from his 
| Empire as quickly as possible. By its slow oper- 
ation only twenty-seven thousand slaves had been 

freed in fourteen years. So, in 1885, another law 


| 
| 





This gentleman accepted the inevitable, and went 
heartily enough into the war; but, occasionally, the 
old dream, cherished for twenty years, would recur 
to his mind, and he would say to his friends: 
‘Just think of it; we are expending in this war, 
on both sides, four millions a day at least; twenty- 


was passed, providing for the payment to owners | five days of that expenditure would dig my 
of the adjudged value of their slaves, while all | canal!” To which he would sometimes add the 
slaves over the age of sixty years were freed at a | philosophic comment: ‘‘Such is man!” 


stroke. 


If a mode of taxation could be invented of such 


The third law, which has now been passed by | a nature that every man’s war tax could be de- 


| both deputies and senators, and has received the 
| assent of the Princess Isabel, regent, makes the 
| redemption and freedom of all the slaves yet in 
bondage in the Empire immediate. 

One of the striking features of this beneficent 
event is, that slavery has been abolished in Brazil, 
not as was the case in this country, as a violent 
result of war, nor, as serfdom was abolished in 
| Russia, by the fiat of an absolute sovereign, but 
| by the force of a growing and finally victorious 
| public opinion. The slaves are freed on moral 


| 
| 


| 





ducted from his income whenever he received it— 
weekly, monthly or quarterly—our messengers 
and advocates of peace would soon have to report 
good progress. 

Imagine a German or a French mechanic, or a 
Russian peasant, on receiving his wages, stepping 
up to a government official and paying out of it 
his share of the cost of maintaining the armies 
that keep a large part of the young men in the 
field even in time of peace. He would not applaud 
so hotly the policy which makes all Europe a 


grounds. The Brazilians have done with slavery, | camp, and which renders the question of peace or 


because they recognize it as a great wrong. 


war a matter which the rulers of those countries 


Thus slavery disappears from the last Christian | decide in much the same way as they decide 


country in which it has existed, and from the | whether or not to build a new railroad. 


| American continent altogether. 


| The news of the event reached the Brazilian | when they do, it! 


Alas, these men pay their tax without knowing 
They only know that they are 


| Emperor in far off Italy, where he lay stricken | pinched, anxious and hopeless men, and that all 


He rose to his feet, angrily dashed away his | with a grave malady. At the time this article is | the people about them are sorely troubled to live. 








them black bread, in a squalid home. 

War is brutality. All men can see that when 
war breaks out. It is also a waste,—a waste of 
life, of energy, of property. That also we see 
when the cost of a war that has taken place is 


| counted up. But if we would keep our eyes open 


we might see it all the time. 





—~{@>-— 
SINGLE WOMEN. 


Not many years ago, an unmarried woman in New 
York gathered at her house six shop-girls, whose 
work was hard and their wages poor, and whose only 
homes were cheap lodging-houses. Her object was 
to devise some means by which their lives could be 
widened and made more happy and helpful. Out of 
that meeting have grown all the Working-Women’s 
Associations in this country, which have their tens 
of thousands of members, their comfortable club- 
houses, their classes for study, their reading-rooms, 
gymnasiums, lectures and concerts. 

Another single woman in England inaugurated the 
system of trained nurses for hospitals and opened a 
career of the highest usefulness to countless women 





| whose lives would otherwise have been idle and 


wasted. 

The wounded soldier on the battle-field, the sufferer 
in the hospital, owe the skill and tender care which 
help to heal him, not to the foresight of any wife or 
mother, but to the kindly thought and the practical 
good sense of a woman who had neither children nor 
husband. 

Another of these noble women founded the indus- 
trial schools for children in this country, in which 
the poor little waifs from the alleys and slums are 
taught to be clean, orderly and expert in household 
work. Incipient paupers and criminals are converted 
into useful and respectable citizens. 

Among the girl readers of the Companion are 
doubtless many who will be “old maids.” They 
would look forward now to such a fate with horror. 


| But the fancied disgrace of it exists only in the 


minds of silly young girls. No sensible adult man 
or woman thinks less of a woman because she has 
not married. This seems a platitude to our older 
readers, but if the younger ones could be convinced 
of it, it would save them many an hour of needless 
misery. 

It would be foolish, however, to assert that any 
woman of womanly nature can see her birthright of 


| love, marriage and motherhood pass from her, even 


by her own will, without a sharp pang. 

Yet let her remember that her life need not be 
lonely nor bare. Like these noble ‘old maids” whom 
we have cited she can be a sister to all mankind, 
loving, practical and helpful. 

The methods of systematic help for the poor to 
which we have alluded are in operation chiefly in 
our large cities. They are needed in every town, 
village and farm neighborhood. In each of these 
places the Companion has girl readers who might 
start the good work in a small way. They will be 
surprised to see how soon the little fountain of good 
which they open will spread into a mighty stream, 
blessing as it flows. 


4a>> 
~or— 


BLACK LISTS. 


A planter in Georgia who took an active part in 
the Civil War went to New York last summer to visit 
an old friend who had fought on the other side. By 
tacit agreement, the subjects of the war and politics 
were carefully avoided between them. 

One day, while they were visiting a large library, 
the librarian remarked, ‘‘Here are some curious doc- 
uments which may interest you,” and laid before 
them three pamphlets. One, published in 1773, was 
entitled “The Roll,of Dishonor,” and contained a 
list of the prominent citizens of Philadelphia who, 
in the beginning of the Revolution, arrayed them- 
selves against their country. 

The second, published in Virginia in 1859, was 
called “A Black List, being the names of those citi- 
zens of the Old Dominion who sympathize with the 
murderous Abolitionists. Let them be marked!!! 
Let them be accursed!!!” 

The third, published in Philadelphia two years 
later, was headed : 

“We have traitors among us! A true and accurate 
list of the Southern rebels now in the city. Read! 
Mark! Prepare Vengeance!!” 

The two grave, elderly friends turned over these 
records of past hate and enmity between them, red- 
dening but silent. At last, looking up suddenly at 
each other, they burst into laughter, and clasped 
hands cordially. The personal hate and bitterness of 
the last war seemed as useless and unjust to them 
now, as the abuse spent between the Tories and our 
patriot forefathers. 

Time had taught them that men may differ upon a 
great public question, even upon a question of patri- 
otism, as upon matters of religion, and yet remain, 
individually, true, honorable and worthy of friend- 
ship. 

Each year that increases and strengthens the busi- 
ness and social ties between the men of the two sec- 
tions teaches them this lesson, and welds the nation 
into new and enduring harmony. 








DISGRACED. 


From a newspaper of recent date we gather the 
following facts. They are not such as we would place 
before our readers as a matter of news, but they 
have a terrible significance to the young girls and to 
their parents, to whom the Companion is an old and 
trusted friend. 

The senior class of the girls’ school in a large town 
in one of the Middle States was composed of the 
daughters of influential and Christian citizens; they 
had been carefully brought up, and secluded from 
contact with vice. . 

One of them last winter, while in New York, went 
to the theatre, and brought back photographs of bal- 
let-girls and actresses in immodest costumes. The 
pictures were handed about among the class; the 
girls were at first shocked, then amused, then inter- 
ested. As they grew more familiar with them, their 





first horror was forgotten. 
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At last it was proposed that their own photographs 
should be taken in pages’ dress and tights. One of 
them had acamera. The pictures were taken and by 
some chance they became public. 

The names of these girls, as yet innocent, though 
immodest, became known, and were bandied about 
by fast young men. They have been disgraced and 
ruined for life. 

The punishment for their offence may seem severe. 
But the world’s law is inexorable. The woman who 
has once exhibited a lack of the modesty which 
makes her sex sacred, never can claim it again. 

The first misstep is fatal to the reputation of a 
young, pure girl. She that touches pitch is sure to be 
defiled. 

We may deem this social law unjust and merciless, | 
but it is right that young girls should know that it | 
exists. Let them avoid more than they would death 
the first steps on that path which in Solomon’s day, 
as now, led down to death. 


————_+or— 
JOKING IN SCHOOL. 


When Henry Ward Beecher, as a very little boy, 
pompously read aloud the sentence, ‘“I'wo monstrous 
lions came out” as two “monstrofalous great lions | 
came out,” he must have made a sensation. 

Later, when he was placed under the care of his 
older sister, who was teaching a young ladies’ school 
in Hartford, he had apparently retained the power 
of creating general diversion. A teacher was one 
day giving him a private lesson in grammatical defini- 
tions, beginning with the following illustrations : 

“Now, Henry, ais the indefinite article, you see, 
and must only be used with a singular noun. You 
can say a man, but you can’t say @ men, can you?” 

“Yes, I can say amen,”’ was the ready rejoinder. 
“Father says it always at the end of his prayers.” 

“Come, Henry, don’t joke. Now decline ‘he.’ 
Nominative ‘he,’ possessive ‘his,’ objective ‘him.’ 
You see ‘his’ is possessive. You can say ‘his book,’ 
but you can’t say ‘him book.’” 

“Yes, I do say hymn-book,” returned the incorrigi- 
ble scholar. Each of these sallies made his young 
teacher laugh, and that victory was the one he 
sought. 

“Now, Henry, attend to the active and passive 
voice. ‘I strike’ is active, but ‘I am struck’ is passive, 
because if you are struck you don’t do anything, do 
you?” 

“Yes, I do—I strike back again.” 

Sometimes his views of philosophical subjects were 
gratuitously offered. A class in natural science was 
one day stumbling through the theory of the tides. 

“I can explain that,” said Henry, from his place 
at his sister’s elbow. ‘You see, the sun he catches 
hold of the moon and pulls her, and she catches hold 
of the sea and pulls that, and this makes the spring 
tides.” 

“But what makes the neap tides?” 

“Oh, that’s when the sun stops to spit on his 
hands,” was the brisk reply. 

After six months, Henry was returned to his par- 
ents’ hands, with the reputation of an inveterate 
joker and an indifferent scholar. 


——_~@>—____——_ 
EMPRESS VICTORIA. 


If popularity follows one who retreats from it, the 
Empress of Germany should be the most popular 
woman in the Empire; but the rule does not prove 
to be true in her case, for she has never been popular 
with the people over whom her husband rules. The 
Germans do not like the English, and the Empress is 
passionately fond of her native land. 

The German social system assigns to woman a 
somewhat different place in the family from that 
which is given to her in England, and the Empress, 
by adhering to the methods which she learned in 
youth, has often come in conflict with German eti- 
quette and prejudices. 

Prussian society gives the first places to officers of 
the army. When the Empress was Crown Princess, 
she welcomed to her receptions and treated with 
marked distinction artists, men of letters and musi- 
cians. The innovation made the officers indignant 
and their wives irritable. 

At the beginning of her married life in Berlin, she 
horrified the German ladies-in-waiting by putting 
on her own cloak, and moving any knick-knack she 
wished to arrange. Once she carried a chair from 
one side of the room to the other. 

“The Crown Princess of Prussia,’ said the amazed 
chief lady-in-waiting, “ought to summon her ser- 
vants when she wishes to have the position of any 
piece of furniture changed.” 

“I have often seen my mother move her own 
chairs,” replied the Princess, ‘‘and surely what the 
Sovereign of England can do is allowable for a 
Crown Princess of Prussia.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


————_+o+—___—_ 
DELIGHT IN SOUND. 


It has been often observed by those who had to do 
with horses that these animals have their proper 
pride in regard to the looks of their harness and 
trappings. The horse is quick to show his pleasure 
or displeasure, and he does this at times with marked 
emphasis. 

His sensitiveness is not limited to the delight of 
the eye, but he is equally moved by the sensation of 
sound. Horses seem in many cases to be conscious 
of the tuneful melody or the jangling discord, as the 
case may be, made by the bells which are put upon 
them in the winter when they are driven to sleigh 
and sled. 

Mr. Hissey, an Englishman who has made a trip 
through his own country, and has written a book 
about it, found bells in use all the year round on the 
narrow country roads of Derbyshire. A driver of 
one of those teams told him that once, being in a 
hurry, he neglected to put on the bells. The conse- 
quence was that the horses were so indignant they 
refused to start. As soon as the bells were fixed on, 
the horses started and went contentedly on their 
way. 

These simple tastes of the horse appear much like 


but is delighted with the ringing of bells, with which 
it makes music by its prancing step and by the toss- 
ing of its neck. 





LIVING IN FEAR. 


During the years when brigandage was rife in the 
Papal States, many intensely dramatic incidents 
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occurred. One, which is vouched for by William 
Beatty-Kingston, illustrates the cool effrontery of 
the brigands, and the helplessness of their victims. 
One of Prince Orsini’s land stewards was carried 
away and his capture was signified, in the usual | 
manner, to his ¢mployer. An ambassador was there- 
upon sent out to neutral territory to treat with the 
bandits’ representative. 


This negotiator demanded a large sum of money, 
as the prisoner’s ransom, together with two hundred 
loaves of bread, ten barrels of wine, fifty rifles, two 
thousand ball cartridges and twenty good watches. 
Moreover, the brigands coolly demanded that their 
old watches shoudl be taken to Rome, repaired, and 
brought back as good as new. 

The Prince communicated this demand to the Papal 
authorities, who only shrugged their shoulders, 
and said: “If, Altezza, you want your agent back 
again, perhaps you had better give these scoundrels 
what they ask. We can do nothing.” 

Accordingly, as the steward was a valued retainer, 
the prince performed the specified requirements to 
the letter, and effected his ransom. 

But the most pathetically absurd side of the story 
is that touching the steward himself. He returned 
from his adventure half-dazed with fright and priva- 
tion, and terribly shaken in nerve. He was, in after 
years, frequently compelled to visit Rome, and often 
met some of his former hosts in the street. 

They always greeted him py og made him 
treat them to wine, and called him the best of good | 
fellows, but they never failed to add, in a jesting 
manner which congealed his blood : 

“Mind you never mention us to anybody, as it 
might get you into trouble, and we are so fond of 
= that we should be in despair, were anything to 
happen to you.” 








— 
“FLUSH TIMES.” 


Fifty years ago Michigan experienced that sort of 
prosperity which, being based upon a rise in prices 
rather than upon an increase of values, ended, as 
such prosperity always ends, in panic and disaster. 
There was an extraordinary demand for wild lands, 
and for places with “water privileges” on which to 
build up large cities. The government had opened 
three land offices in different parts of the State. 
These were besieged by crowds anxious to “enter” 
land at one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. 
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Every proprietor of a “city,” which existed on a 
beautifully engraved map, started a bank. Money, 
in the form of bank notes, became abundant, prices 
rose, speculation was stimulated, and men and even 
women caught the “fever” incident to flush times. 

Then came the crash. Specie payments were sus- 
— and money became “‘tight.’”’ Prices fell. The 

anks were supposed to have in their vaults gold and 
silver sufficient to meet thirty per cent. of their cir- 
culation. The specie kegs were in some cases found 
to have an upper layer of coin, which concealed noth- 
ing more valuable than nails and broken glass. 

One of these banks was known as “The Bank of 
Sandstone,” being located in a part of Michigan 
where quarries of fine grit-stone had been opened. | 
Its promises to pay were widely circulated. When |! 
the panic came, a man who held many of the bank’s 
circulating notes made all haste to reach Sandstone 
to get them cashed. 

he bank had assets, out of which it paid the bill- 
holder—a millstone for every ten-dollar note, a grind- 
stone for every five-dollar, and for every one-dollar 
bill a whetstone. 


JOKING UNDER FIRE. 


The criticism is at times made of Shakespeare that 
his characters make jokes in the midst of suffering 
and danger; but the records of our Civil War furnish 
abundant proof that, in this respect as in others, 
Shakespeare understood human nature better than 
some of his critics. Thus the historian of the First 
Maine Cavalry writes: 


For half an hour or so a brisk skirmish fire was 
kept up by the enemy, their bullets whistling loudly | 
and angrily through the still night air directly over 
the heads of the boys in the road, and striking the | 
trees and fences behind them. But the men made | 
the best of it, and joked and laughed quite freely. 

While the bullets were whistling their crossest, | 
one of the tallest sergeants in the regiment, who was 
at the head of his company, noticed a large persim- 
mon-tree standing near him, and quietly remarked : 

“There’s a persimmon-tree, boys. wish those 
rebs would load their muskets with persimmons, and | 
pucker up their muzzles.”” 

Whoever has eaten me persimmons will ap- 

reciate the remark, and it is needless to say that, 

or the moment, the danger was forgotten. 





EXCUSABLE. 


In the spring of 1842, several English officers were 
held as hostages by the Afghans in Kabul. During 
their detention the city was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake. Among the many scenes of horror 
there were ridiculous incidents like this which is told 
by Colin Mackenzie : 


Brigadier Shelton had quarrelled with almost every 
one of the Dp nee except Mackenzie, with whom 
he happened to be sitting on a bench on the roof of 
the house when the shock took place. He looked 
round fiercely to see who was shaking his bench. 

Mackenzie cried: “It’s an earthquake, brigadier!” 
and, calling to Lady Sale, made for the stairs, which 
were cracking and falling about them, and they all 
reached the bottom in safety. 

In the evening Shelton came up and said: ‘‘Mac- 
kenzie, I want to speak to you.” 

“Very well, brigadier.” 

In a solemn tone, to make him feel the enormity of 
the offence : ‘‘Mackenzie, you went down stairs jirst 
to-day ;” to which the latter coolly replied : 

“It’s the fashion in an earthquake, brigadier. I | 
learnt it among the Spaniards at Manila!” 


——_+o-—__—— 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Giving “the higher education” to women is a good 
thing, no doubt, but must we give up the awe with 
which the Latin language has always been regarded, 
as a consequence of admitting the girls to a knowl- 
edge of its mysteries? 

Boys, to be sure, have their “hog Latin,’’ but it 
does not show contempt for the language itself. The | 
young ladies, on the other hand, have attacked the | 
sacred tongue at the most vital point—in its ‘‘princi- 
pal parts.’? What hope can one have for the irrever- 








vanity. The animal seems wholly insensible to the 
charms of landscape, but its fancy is taken by the 
glitter and flash of a bit of tinsel worn by itself. It 
takes no notice apparently of the sweetest notes of 
singing birds heard in the thickets about its pasture, 


ent miss who concocted oy ‘ 3s 

Pig, o piggery, squeal I, grunt ’em! 

That bdo go jade ome Latin; but it is not so bad, 
so heart-rending to a true lover of the classics, as 
this, which smacks of the luncheon hour in a girls’ 
school in the suburbs of Boston: 

“Jingo, gingery, gingerbread, gimmesum!” 
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21, Washington left Phila. for Cambridge, 1775. 
22. Lieut. Greely rescued, 1884. 

23. Surplus distributed to the States, 1836. 

Su. 24. Henry Ward Beecher born, 1813. 

Mo. 25. Massacre of Custer’s force, 1876. (1585. 
Tu. 26. Raleigh's expedition reached Roanoake Island, 
We. 27. Joseph Smith, Mormon prophet, murdered, 1844. 








For the Companion. 


FOUND DEAD. 


“Found dead, by the roadside, Augustus Hall, 
With a bottle clasped to his frozen breast; 

He died from drink, where he chanced to fall—” 

Ran the coroner’s verdict—and this was all, 
God only knows the rest. 


Where was the soul, once brave and strong. 
As he staggered along the broad highway ? 

Where was the mentor of right and wrong, 

As he babbled a stave of the drinking song, 
Heard in a den that day? 


* Vive la vie /” as the maudlin swell 
Went trembling out on the startled air, 

And echo mocked, from the frozen dell, 

“La vie—la vie /” he reeled and fell, 
Where to, he did not care. 


The wind, in the leafless treetops, beat 
The onward march of a wintry storm, 
But the snow came down with silent feet 
And tenderly spread a winding sheet 

Over the human form. 


They found him there, when the morning light 
Shone over the woodland far and free, 

Still and stark, in the shimmering white, 

With his lips apart as, yesternig at, 


He sung, “ Vive la vie! 
This human wreck in his rags and grime, 
The lowest and least of his fellow men,— 
Had never committed a penal crime— 
Was followed and flattered, in manhood’s prime, 
For eloquent tongue and pen. 


He had led the van for truth and right, 
But, alas, he fell, where thousands yield; 
Fell, with the goal of his hope in sight, 
Fell, in the strength of his mind and might— 
And sleeps in Potter’s Field. 


The terrible sin, may God forefend, 
Of the man who never stops to think 
He may dig # pit. and shape the end 
Of a ruined life, when he asks a friend 
To take a social drink. 
SARAH T. BOLTON. 
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For the Companion. 
ONE KEPT ALIVE. 


The monkish chronicles of the early ages of 
Christianity wrapped the truths, which they 
wished to teach, in quaint allegories to attract 
their heathen readers. One of these fables may 
intetest American boys and girls. It is as true in 
significance as it was in the days of the Cxsars. 

A flock of birds mysteriously appeared one day 
in a city out of a clear sky, and sought refuge in 
all manner of strange hiding-places. 

One flew into a bare stone cell, where it died of 
starvation; another into the gaping throat of a 
wild boar, and was stifled by fat; a third was 
placed by a princess in a beautiful cage. At first 
she counted the bird as her chief treasure, and fed 
and cherished it. Then she began to decorate the 
cage with gold and jewels, and forgot its inmate, 
until one day she found it starved and dead. 

But another took refuge in the breast of a 
woman so poor that she had only rags to keep 
her warm and crusts to eat. The bird was her 
only happiness. 

When the winter night came, a call sounded 
from the sky for the birds to return. There was 
but one of them yet living. It flew from the 
breast of a poor woman who lay frozen to death 
by the roadside, and heaven opened to take it in. 

The allegory needs no interpretation. 

As we walk along the street to-day and look 
into the faces of the passers-by, we can read the 
story of the bird from heaven which was given to 
each one of them at birth. In that man’s breast 
it died of cold; in this it was stifled by swinish 
appetites; that woman’s body is a beautiful cage, 
which she so loves to adorn that she altogether 
forgets its holy tenant. 

But there are men and women who meet us 
every day, whose every word and action are frag- 
ments of harmony, from the divine dweller in 
their hearts. 
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TRIFLES. 


Everything in life has a value depending on the 
manner in which it is regarded. Mole-hills be- 
come mountains when viewed through the proper 
magnifier, and the same glass reversed will dimin- 
ish an elephant to Lilliputian proportions. 

There is no deeper lesson to be read in daily 
living than that which consists in looking back 
over the events of a month, a week, or even a 
day, and noticing their changed proportions. We 
“stand up for our rights,” and are obliged to con- 
fess, in quiet after-reflection, that we were merely 
insisting with unpardonable obstinacy upon the 
merest trifles. 

A lady who had severely punished her little girl 
for a disrespectful remark, says that she herself 
. bitterly repented when the child, after saying her 
prayers that night, put up her arms and said, with 
quivering lips : 

“Mamma, Lucy didn’t know it sounded so 
naughty. Tell her it’s naughty next tiiav, and 
she'll be sorry without whipping.” 

As the mother said afterward, “If I had only 
waited! But it seemed such a large affair at the 








THE 


moment that I thought she ought to be made to 
feel it could never be repeated, and now I know it 
was but a trifle compared with the punishment.” 

Every day is full of little occurrences madden- 
ing as gnat stings to those who allow themselves 
to forget that these are indeed but insignificant ills. 
We lose a pet umbrella, and our temper with it. 
We think a friend is unjust, and therefore stiffen 
in manner; or we find the toast cold at breakfast, 
and declare, with injured dignity, that we can’t 
possibly do a day’s work after having partaken of 
such a meal. 

Yet in a week all such trifles are a part of obliv- 
ion’s rubbish heap; only the reaction upon our 
own moral nature remains. We have become 
more and more confirmed in a habit of fault- 
finding, which will surely crop out when we are 
least willing to show it. 


HOW THE BIRDS BUILD. 


At the season when birds are building their nests, 
it is an interesting chapter of natural history that 
tells us how they make their homes. From the ob- 
servations of an English writer these facts are gath- 
ered. Scarcely any bird is more wary than the wood- 
pigeon at other times, yet in the spring, he says, 
there are generally half-a-dozen nests in the most 
exposed places near his house, while the old birds sit 
tamely, and apparently devoid of all fear, close to 
the windows. 


The missel-thrush forms its nest in the apple-trees 
close to the house. Its nest, although large, is so 
carefully built of materials ———s in color the 
bark of the tree, and is made to blend itself so grad- 
ually with the branches as to show no distinct outline 
of a nest, and to render the nest very difficult to dis- 
cover. 

The wren always adapts her nest to the color and 
appearance of the surrounding foliage. In a beech 
hedge near the house, in which the leaves of the last 

ear still remain at the time when the birds begin to 

uild, the wrens form the outside of their nests en- 
tirely of the withered leaves of the beech, so that, 
large as it is, the passer-by would never take it for 
anything more than a chance collection of leaves 
heaped together. 

When the wren builds near the ground, she forms 
her nest of the long withered grass such as grows 
about the spot. When her nest is in a spruce-tree, 
she covers it with green moss which resembles the 
foliage of the rer. 

The little white-throat builds her nest on the 
ground, at the root of a tree or in long withered 

ass, and carefully arches it over with the surround- 

ng herbage, and to hide her little white eggs, places 
a leaf in front of the entrance whenever she leaves 
her nest. 

When the pues uits her eggs for the purpose 
of feeding, she covers them in the most careful man- 
ner, and even closes the path by which she goes to 
and fro through the grass. 

The wild duck does the same, and hides her nest 
and eggs by covering them with dead leaves, sticks 
and other substances, which she afterward smooths 
carefully over so as entirely to conceal all traces of 
her dwelling. 

The larger birds, whose nests are too large for con- 
cealment, provide for their security by other means. 
A raven, who builds in a tree, invariably fixes on the 
one that is most difficult to climb. She makes her 
nest in one whose large size and smooth trunk, de- 
void of branches, set at defiance the utmost efforts of 
the most expert climbers. 

There is one kind of swallow which breeds very 
frequently about the caves and rocks on the seashore 
here. It is almost impossible to distinguish the nest 
of this bird, owing to her choosing some inequalit 
of the rock to hide the outline of her building, whic 
is composed of mud and clay of exactly the same 
color as the rock itself. 


— er 
BO-PEEP WITH A BEAR. 


In “Reminiscences of Saratoga” we find recorded 
a unique and amusing story of an adventure with a 
bear. Among the early settlers of “Bear Swamp,” 
about 1790, was a Vermonter by the name of Dobson, 
a large, resolute and athletic man. As he was return- 
ing one night from a fruitless search after his vagrant 
cows, which had been turned into the woods to find 
food for themselves, he saw a large bear descending 
from a lofty hemlock, where he had been probably in 
quest of. honey. 


Bruin was descending slowly, and Dobson, not re- 
flecting what he should do with the “‘varmint” after- 
ward, ran up to the tree on the opposite side from 
the bear’s body, and just before Bruin reached the 
ground, seized him firmly by both his forepaws. 

The bear growled, gnashed his teeth, and tried to 
get free, but he soon found that his paws were in the 
grasp of paws equally iron-strong with his own. Nor 
could he use his hinder claws to disembowel his an- 
tagonist, as the manner of the bear is, inasmuch as 
the trunk of the tree was between them. 

But Dobson’s predicament, as he was endowed 
with rather the more reason, was worse yet. He 
could no more assail the bear than the bear could 
assail him. Nor could he venture to loosen his hold, 
since the presumption was that Bruin would not 
make a very grac ous return for thus unceremoni- 
ously — him by the hand. 

The twilight was fast deepening into darkness; 
still, as Joe Sieeper’s house was not far distant, Dob- 
son hoped to be able to call him to his assistance; 
but his voice, though none of the weakest, was un- 
equal to the task, and, although he hallooed and 
bawled the whole night, no one came to his relief. 

But there was no let-go in the case, and Dobson 
was therefore under the necessity of holding fast, 
until it d to his clenched an yo | fingers as 
— the bear’s paws and his own had grown to- 

ether. 

As daylight returned, and he saw the smoke from 
Mr. Sleeper’s chimney begin to curl gracefully up- 
ward, Dobson again renewed his cries for succor; 
and his heart was soon gladdened by the appearance 
of his worthy but inactive neighbor, bearing an axe 
upon his shoulder. 

“Why don’t you hurry, Sleeper, and not lounge 
pe at that rate, when you see a man in such a fix 
as this?” 

“I vum! Is that you, Dobson, up a tree there? 
An’ was it you I hearn hollerin’ so last night? I 
guess you ought to have your lodgin’ for nothin’, if 
you’ve stood up = that tree all night!” 

“It’s no joke, I can tell you, Joe Sleeper; an’ if 
you had hold of the black varmint’s paws all night, it 
strikes me you’d think you’d paid dear enou h for it. 
But if you hearn me hollerin’ for help in the night, 
— didn’t you come an’ see what was the trouble?” 

“I was jest tired out arter layin’ log fence all day, 
an’ I guessed twas some one hollerin’ to their crit- 
ters; an’ I thought I’d wait till mornin’. Bat if I’d 
known "twas you”— 

“Known ’twas me!” retorted Dobson, scornfully. 

“Well, don’t be in a huff, Tommy. It’s never too 
late to do good. So hold tight now, an’ don’t let the 
tarnal critter git loose, while I split his head open.” 

“No! no!” said Dobson. “Arter holdin’ the var- 
mint here all night, | guess I ought to have the satis- 
faction o’ killin’ him. So you jest take hold of his 
paws here, an’ I will take the axe an’ let a streak o’ 
daylight into his skull.” 
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The proposition being a fair one, Mr. Sleeper was 
too reasonable a man to object. He stepped up to 
the tree, and cautiously taking the bear with both his 
hands, relieved Dobson from his unfortunate predic. 
ament. Dobson’s hands, though sadly stiffened by 
the tenacity with which they had been clenched for 
so many hours, were soon brandishing the axe, and 
he ey made all preparations for giving the 
deadly blow—and deadly it would have been had he 
struck. 

But, to the surprise of Sleeper, he did not strike; 
and, to his further consternation, Dobson swung the 
axe upon his shoulder and marched away, whistling 
as he went, with as much apparent indifference as 
the other had shown when coming to his relief. 

It was now Sleeper’s turn to muke the forest vocal 
with his cries. In vain he raved and called and 
threatened. Dobson walked on and disappeared, 
leaving his friend as sad a prospect for his breakfast 
as he himself had had for his supper. 

But when Dobson supposed that the lesson he was 
teaching had been thoroughly learned, and when he 
thought that his neighbor would willingly forget his 
resentment for the sake of succor, the sturdy Yankee 
returned, and, by a single blow, relieved both man 
and bear in the same instant. 

Sleeper thought rather hard of Dobson for some 
time afterward, but the two pioneers became subse- 
quently better friends than before. 


—— -- +~@r - 
For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER’S STORY. 


When fifty winters have passed away. 
And the snows of age have whitened his hair, 
The little ones, leaving their noisy play, 
Will quietly gather round Grandfather’s chair, 
ging a story—then he’ll relate 
His tale of the blizzard in eighty-eight. 
A wonderful story will be that tale 
Of winds that blew, and of snows that fell, 
Drifting so high that where hill and dale 
Began and ended no one could tell, 
et never a hearer will doubt the truth 
Of the tale of the blizzard of Grandfather’s youth. 
Told over and over, the tale will grow, 
The winds how! fiercer, the drifts sweep higher, 
Till all remaining above the snow 
ill be the vane on the meeting-house spire; 
For Grandfather’s memory havoc plays 
With facts and figures of younger days. 
But in breathless interest those little ears 
Will list to that wonderful storm of yore, 
It loses nothing by pass’ ng years, 
That eighty-eight blizzard Grandfather saw. ~ 
Doubt aught of the story? Let no one dare; 
randf: r tells it, and he was there. 
L. R. CATLIN. 


ee 
SPEAKING FRENCH. 


The people who are familiar with one or two words 
of a foreign language are apt to be immensely proud 
of their acquisition, but woe be unto them if they 
throw too much weight upon so frail a support, in 
attempting an extended conversation. Among the 
guests at Homburg, when William Beatty-Kingston 
visited the place, was an aged but active dame who 
entertained a lurking belief that she spoke several 
tongues, and that if she allowed her grandson to 
speak French to the waiters, it was only for the lad’s 
improvement. Her own French vocabulary, be it 
known, consisted of the word “Oui.” 

One night she wanted a glass of lemonade, and 
said to her interpreter: “Now, Bobby, let me hear 
how nicely you can ask the r man for what I 
want, in his own tongue,” and she looked toward me, 
not without pride in her grandson’s accomplish- 
ments. 

Bobby mustered up his courag 
bring out: “‘Un verre lemonade,’ 
English), ‘‘s’id vous plait.” 

“Oui, owi,a glass of lemonade; one glass, oui/’’ 
explained grandmamma. 


ed to 
as in 


e and mani 
(pronounce 


he waiter paused in perplexity, but page a 
flash of intelligence illumined his face, and he rushed 
off to execute the order. 


“You see how I made him understand, m 
remarked the old lady. ‘He was puzzled with your 
accent, that was all.” Presently arrived the lemon- 
ade, but the glass was only three-parts full. 

“Ask him why he did not fill it,” commanded the 
old lady, in an indignant tone. 

Quoth Bobby, after much hesitation: ‘Pourquoi 
vous n’ étes pas remplissé ?”’ 

“Oui, oui, why didn’t you have it properly filled? 
Go and have it filled up directly; oui, do you hear?” 

By this time the unfortunate waiter’s brain had 
got tied into a hopeless knot; he stood staring at his 
assailants with an utterly stupefied and melancholy 
expression. 

“Take it back, owé’” (aside), ‘“‘what is water, Bobby, 
in French?” 

“Kau, grandma.” 

“Oh, of course. O! Have it filled up, but not 
with 0; no more O, mind you; oui, oui, do you hear, 
man?” 

This time the waiter thought he understood, and 
ran off, swiftly returning with a carafe full of water. 
At this outrage the old lady fairly boiled over, and I 
thought it high time to offer my services. They were 
repulsed with freezing dignity. 

“IT am much obliged to you, but I can make myself 
perfectly understood without the interference of any 
stranger, I thank you.” 

The last words that reached my ears as I fled were: 
“Did I not es tell you no more O? Youarea 
very impertinent fellow!’ 


Sale RANI nieces 
MR. BEECHER’S GRANDFATHERS. 


The men who made New England sympathized 
thoroughly with the Hebrew proverb, “A wise man 
is strong; yea, a man of knowledge increaseth 
strength.” While working hard with their hands, 
they labored with brains. Moral and political ques- 
tions demanded clear answers, and they had to wring 
food and raiment from a reluctant soil. ‘““Knowledge 
is power,” said the grandfather of Henry Ward 
Beecher, a farmer and a blacksmith, who had the 
reputation of raising the best rye and making the 
best hoes in New England. 


In order to acquire knowledge, he took college stu- 
dents as boarders, and drew instruction from their 
conversation. He fitted himself to join intelligent! 
in their talks by making himself Sequdinted wit 
some of their studies. 

“If he had received a regular education, he would 
have been equal to anybody,” said his son, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher. Roger Sherman, Connecticut’s shoemaker 
statesman, held him in high esteem, and on his re- 
turn from Congress used to discuss public affairs with 
the well-read, clear-headed blacksmith-farmer. 

Mr. Beecher’s maternal great-grandfather was Gen- 
eral Andrew Ward, of the Revolution, a farmer who 
represented Guilford for many years in the Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut. 

“The meeting is now open,” said the moderator at 
the annual town meeting, ‘and you will proceed to 
vote for General Ward and Deacon Burgess for Rep- 
resentatives,”’ and so they did. 

On his return from the Legislature, he would brin 
his saddle-bags full of books, which were read alow 
and discussed in the family. In this home school, the 
~~ of which were instructed and educated, Mr. 

eecher’s mother acquired a knowledge of English 
literature and history, and learned to write and speak 


dear,” 





French fluently. 
She worked as well as studied, for food had to be 








prepared, cloth and linen spun und woven, and 
clothes cut and made. ‘She studied while she spun 
flax, tying her books to the distaff.” Even in these 
days she would have been called an accomplished 
woman, for she sang, played the guitar, painted min. 
iatures upon ivory, made dresses, clothes and bon- 
nets, and was an expert ‘in fine embroidery with 
every variety of lace and cobweb stitch.” 

When she became the wife of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
“neither mantua-maker, tailoress nor milliner ever 
drew on the family treasurer.” 

Henry Ward Beecher was fortunate, as his biog- 
raphers say, in that he was able to illustrate his own 
wisely humorous saying, ‘‘The first thing for a man 
to do, if he would succeed in life, is to choose a good 
father and mother to be born of.” But they were 

ood because of the training they received in the 
est school known to man—a happy, sensible, indus. 
trious, studious family, habituated to plain living and 
high thinking. 


es eae 
THE CZAR’S HEIR. 


When the Czar Alexander IT. was killed in 1881 by 
the explosion of a Nihilist’s bomb, his son, who te- 
came Alexander III., was thirty-six years old. The 
new Emperor’s eldest son, who became the Czarewitch 
or Crown Prince, was then a boy of not quite thirteen 
years old. Born on the 18th of May, 1868, the Czuare- 
witch, whose name is Nicholas, has now completed 
his twentieth year, and the Russian people, always 
interested in the personality of their rulers, are tak- 
ing note what sort of man their future autocrat has 
become. 


He is, by all accounts, a different man in appear- 
ance and in many points of character from all his 
ancestors who have reigned in this century. 

The young prince’s father, Alexander III., is a 
man of large stature, with heavy features, a shaggy 
beard and almost a fierce expression of countenance. 
His | are nee Alexander II., the victim of the 
Nihilists’ terrible crime, was also a tall man, though 
his face was of a gentler and milder type than that 
of Alexander III. 

Young Nicholas’s great-grandfather, the Czar 
Nicholas, who died during the Crimean War, in 1855, 
was the tallest and handsomest sovereign in all 
Europe. 

The young Czarewitch Nicholas is not tall, but he 
has a very agreeable face; he resembles the family 
of his mother, Maria Dagmar of Denmark. His 
eyes are very bright and piercing. 

His mother’s family, the royal family of Denmark, 
is noted for intelligence and personal tact, and the 
Czarewitch seems to have inherited these qualities. 
His natural brightness has been developed by labori- 
ous studies under eminent teachers. He speaks 
and writes perfectly, besides Russian, the English, 
French, German and Danish an ay oe 

The Czarewitch has not travelled much. He lately 
represented his father the Czar at the funeral of the 
Emperor William of Germany, and this was accounted 
in Russia his “entrance into the world.” 

If the young prince lives to succeed his father, he 
will ascend the throne of Russia under the title of 
Nicholas II. As his father is now but forty-three 
years old, his succession may be long deferred, if the 
present Empcror goes to his grave in peace. 


—— 
BUSINESS AND PRINCIPLE. 


It was not alone the great Goethe who could be 
credited with “many-sidedness.” Most of us have 
at least two phases of character, to be noted by 
observers at different points of view. An English 
traveller in Canada gives, in “A Fight with Dis- 
tances,” the following illustration of this truth: 


I had gone to a tailor’s in Montreal for some small 
matters which involved my waiting for a short time. 
One of the assistants politely handed me the morn- 
ing’s paper, and the very first heading that happened 
to catch my eye was “Home Rule.” 

“So,” said I, ‘‘you discuss Home Rule here?” 

Instantly the tall young Irishman who had been 
helping me to adjust the alterations that had been 
made for me, speaking, all the while, in the blandest 
style of the obliged tradesman, assumed that of the 
independent politician, and burst forth loudly : 

“Yes, sir; and mean to do it!” 

Then obsequiously again, as a tradesman: 

A little higher, if you please, sir; thank you, 


sir. 
' Then, loudly, asa patriot: “And Ireland will have 
sir ! 


it, 

Then, obsequiously : “Oh, we should not think of 
charging you anything for that, sir.” 

Then, furiously: “Mr. Gladst has repent 
and is a great man, sir.” 

I went away bearing the memory of a tradesman’s 
— and a Home Ruler’s frown, but I fear the frown 
was last. 





d, sir, 
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MILK FOR SUPPER. 


Mother-wit is never out of place, but is especially 
valuable in camp, where men are thrown largely upon 
their own resources. The historian of a Maine regi- 
ment furnishes a striking illustration. 


In company L was an old soldier—a graduate from 
the English army—and a good soldier. Almost every- 
body in the regiment knew him, from a peculiar habit 
he had of putting his hat into his bosom and going 
into battle bareheaded. 

One afternoon he came into camp bringing a very 
small calf, too small, almost, to walk, certainly too 
young to be of use for food. There was a general 
expression of disapprobation, and he was greeted 
with cries of “Shame!’”’ “Steal a calf like that!” 
‘What in the world are you going to do with it?” 
but he paid no attention to all this, but marched 
along, like a man who knew what he was about. 

He fastened the calf close by his tent, where its 
bleatings were piteous to hear. 

It was not long before the men saw through the 
scheme, for the cow, attracted by the cries of her off- 
spring, came to its rescue, whereupon the soldier 
caught and milked her, and then let her and the calf 
go off happy. Some of those who had cried shame 
=pee the man no doubt envied him his good supper 
of hardtack and milk. 
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PREPARED. 


A minister’s wife, who is not so serious-minded at 
all times as her husband is, tells some laughable 
stories relating to marriage ceremonies which her 
husband performed while they were living in a newly 
settled district in the West. 


This minister always felt it to be his duty to give 
each young couple a little serious advice before he 
performed the marriage ceremony, and for this pur- 
pose he usually took them aside, one at a time, and 
talked very soberly to each of them regarding the 
great importance of the step they were to take and 
the new responsibilities they were to assume. 

One day he talked in his most earnest manner for 
several minutes to a young woman who had come to 
be married to a bright-looking young man. 

“And now,” he said, in closing, “I hope you fully 
realize the extreme importance of the step you are 
taking, and that ayy are prepared for it.” 

“Prepared?” she said, innocently, ‘‘well, if I aint 
prepared I don’t know who is. I’ve got four common 
quilts and two nice ones, and four brand new feather: 
beds, ten sheets and twelve pairs of pillow-slips, four 
all-linen table-cloths, a dozen spoons and a good six- 
quart brass kittle. If Z aint prepared no girl in this 
county ever was!” 











JUNE 21, 1888. 
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For the Companion. 


CLEARING UP. 


Oh, where is the little old woman, I wonder, 
They tossed on a blanket one day? 
I’m tired of rain and of clouds and of thunder; 
I wish I could send her again up yonder 
To sweep them all quickly away. 
*Twas useless the wishing, but while I still worried 
And wondered what better to do, 
A cheery young zephyr flew up, and he hurried 
Those clouds, till, all hustled and crowded and flur- 
ried, 
He swept them away from the blue. 
Then out came the sun, fairly beaming and glowing, 
From hiding away from the rain; 
And out came the flowers, all smiling and growing, 
And out came the children, with joy overflowing— 
“Ho! ho! It is sunshine again.” 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
——————~+or-_———— 
For the Companion. 
IN THE WILLOW-TREE. 


Near Grandpapa Gray’s farm-house, close by a 
little brook, stands an English willow. Great- 
grandpapa Gray, who is over ninety himself, says 
it was a large tree when he was a boy, and he 
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lost five dear, sweet kittens out of a family of six. 
| Nobody knew what became of them; at least, 
neither Madge, nor Teddy, nor Robin could tell. 
They had found the kittens in the hay-mow, cun- 
ning, little, soft, furry things, one day, when they 
were hunting hens’-nests. 
‘““There’s two apiece!” said Madge. 
it nice ?” 
‘‘Let’s go tell gramma,” said Teddy. 
Grandmamma laughed when she heard about 
Blenna’s family. 
‘“Isn’t there a whole lot?” asked Robin, beam- 
ing. 
“Yes,” said grandmamma. ‘Poor little tykes !” 
But as true as you live, next morning there was 
| only one wee kit to be found. The children hunted | 
gu over the big barns, high and low, all to no pur- | 
| pose. 
| Jonathan, the hired man, whistled ‘Yankee 
| Doodle” when they asked him about the kittens, | 
and pretended to be very deaf. I think he did not 
want to hear. In a few days the one last little 
kitten-cat drooped and died. Grandmamma Gray 
| thought perhaps the children handled it too much, 
but you wouldn’t have caught her saying so. 
| So that was the reason Madge thought Blenna 
| must be lonesome. 
A long time after this the children began to miss 
| Blenna. She would not come when they called 
| her, and she would not come when grandmamma 
called her, either; and once, about this time, they 
did not see her for two whole days. 


“Oh, isn’t 
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used to perch among its branches just as his great- 
grandchildren do now. 

You go down a pretty green knoll to get to the 
willow. Little Madge Gray calls this ‘Robin 
Knoll,” because so many robins sing in the trees 
there every summer morning. A good many 
other willows grow by the brook, but they are not 


so large; Great-grandpapa Gray can remember | 


when they were quite small trees. 
The first week in June every year Madge and 


Teddy and Robin come to the farm-house to stay | 


until September, and they climb into the great 
gray arms of the willow first thing. Last summer 
Uncle Jack made a pretty rustic seat just where 
the trunk divides into four big branches. Madge 
was delighted. 

“Oh, let’s have up here for our house,” she 
cried to Teddy and Robin, “to eat cherries in, 
when they are ripe, and apples! And I can read | 
our paper to you, and everything!” 

Teddy and Robin fairly jumped for joy, until | 
Teddy came near falling out between the branches ; 
and then they tried the seat, and found it was | 
exactly wide enough, with not an inch to spare. 

Uncle Jack made a little step-ladder, and placed 
it against the tree, and every fine day after this 
the children climbed up to the seat among the 
willow branches, which Madge, who is a very fan- 
ciful little girl, called “‘Robin’s Nest.” Even on 
rainy days they could scarcely get wet a bit there 


under the pretty green roof, though of course it | 


wasn’t so pleasant then. 

One day, when Teddy and Robin had gone to 
the village with Uncle Jack, Madge took Blenna 
up to the “Nest”? with her for company. Blenna 
is Grandmamma Gray’s tortoise-shell cat. 
older than Madge,—she is ten years old, and 
Madge is only nine,—but Madge thinks she is 
enough bigger than Blenna to make up. 

Blenna wasn’t a bit good company that day. 
She wouldn’t curl up on the seat and keep quiet, 
though Madge brought out a chair-cushion for her 
to lie on, and read her a pretty poem besides; but 
she went climbing around up, high up, among the 
limbs. 

“I suppose she was real lonesome,” said Madge 
that night to Grandmamma Gray. ‘Poor Blen- 
na!” 


She is | 


“Oh dear,” said Madge to grandmamma, with 
| a troubled little face, “where can she be?” But 
grandmamma did not know. | 

That very day Madge climbed into the ‘“‘Robin’s | 
Nest” with her apron full of cherries. She had | 
hardly been there for a week. There were so | 
many other nice things to enjoy—things that | 
wouldn’t keep; and the ‘‘Robin’s Nest” would be | 
right there every day, you know. 

Madge had her own little magazine, filled with | 
| bright stories and pretty pictures, and she curled 
| herself up on the rustic seat for a good time. 
How pleasant it was—so shady and still! She | 
| could hear a bird singing across the brook; and 
| the brook sang, too, gurgling over jts pebbly bed. 
| Pretty soon Madge heard another sound—a faint, | 
| funny little sound. Could it be a bird? Madge | 
listened, her heart beating fast. Ina minute she | 
heard it again—‘‘Me-e-ew! me-e-ew !” 

It sounded right overhead. Madge louked up 
eagerly. Above her head, quite out of reach, one 
of the four great branches divided, and from the 
| fork—what do you guess? a pair of bright eyes 
in a furry head looked down at Madge. 

“O Blenna! Blenna!”’ cried the little girl. “O 
Blenna!” She scrambled down the step-ladder and 
ran into the house. In a moment she was back 

again with grandmamma’s.foot-stool. 
| She could just reach then, and she put her hand 
|into a cosey little hollow between the branches. 
| There was something soft and warm in there. 
She lifted it gently out, and—why! it was a little 
black, sleepy kitten, all black but the tip of its 
nose, which was white; and very sleepy, because | 
it hadn’t begun to get its eyes open. 

Madge lifted out another and another and one 
more, and that was all. Three of them looked a 
good deal like Blenna. 

“Oh, you cunning, little, sweet things!” c 








cried 


Madge; and she sat right down with them in her | 
apron. 





Blenna came scratching down, too, and | 





| was on the porch with mamma, when brother 





| For, not a very long time before, Blenna had | rubbed around her feet, and Madge thought she | 
| looked quite sorry and anxious. 


Maybe she was 
afraid of losing these babies, too. 

Pretty soon Madge put the kittens back in their 
nest. 

«Just like little birds,”’ she said. 
anybody but gram’ma, Blenna.” 

And Grandmamma Gray laughed till her spec- 
tacles dropped off. 

“T never heard the like,” said she. 
of a cat making a nest in a tree!”’ Blenna shall 
raise her family, dear; I’m sure she deserves to.” 

So, before the summer was over, the four little 
kittens were quite at home in the ‘“‘Robin’s Nest,” | 
—as much at home as Madge and Teddy and) 
| Robin themselves were. ApA CARLETON. | 


“T won't tell | 
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HELEN seems much interested in the Chinese, 
owing, 1 think, to the fact that their day is our 
| night, and vice versa. One Sabbath morning she 


called them to come and listen to the chiming of 
the church bells. The little one instead rushed 
into the house where the other children were, ex- 
claiming, excitedly: ‘Oh, just come out in the 
yard, we can hear the Chinese church bells!” 
Tus morning a little girl remarked, ‘When I 
make the bad thoughts go away, the hole fills up 
with more.” One day, some time since, when 
reproved for behaving badly, she said, ‘It makes | 
me feel bad inside unless I let the bad out.” | 





| her but just once. 


“The idea | 
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“Mamma,” she said, foliowing Trip when she 
carried in the pitcher and glass, ‘‘Mr. Wells just 





| told Trip a nawful lie!” 


“Why, Tiny!” 

‘‘He did. He said he would thank her a thou- 
sand times for the water, and he never thanked 
I heard him with my own 


” 


ears, so there! 
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a 
ENIGMA. 


Two-eighths of moonlight, one-fourth of dusk, 
Two-sevenths of sunrise, one-fourth of musk, 
Two-fifths of a comet, one- half of a star, 
One-fifth of a cloud in the west afar, 
Two-fifths of a fairy, dressed in green, 

Make a time when elv es are said to be seen. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Annuals for the Flower Garden. 


Sant’s Humbug Abronia. 
Wandiss Ivy, rare. 

Um’s Tassel Yew. 
Datura, Col. Pueblo. 
Morgon Glen Iris. 
Trename Grass. 

Dune Callas. 
Charmsun’s Thyme. 
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For the Companion. 


STRAWBERRY SONG. 


Jennie come, Bennie come, let us be quick! 

Here are the strawberries, ripe and so thick! 
Ha! the gay fellows, so red and so fine; 

Jennie come, Bennie come, clear every vine! 
Jennie come, Bennie come, gather some more, 
Never such beauties were seen here before. 
Bright, luscious berries, all sprinkled with cream, 
Truly a dish that is fit for a queen! 

Jennie come, Bennie come, now we’ll begin 
Taking their little green hats off within; 

Hats at the table would be such bad taste. 
Jennie come, Bennie come, sing and make haste! 


———_+o>—____—__ 
For the Companion. 
TINY’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


One bitter hot day Trip and Tiny sat under the 
great maple-tree in the yard. Tiny, who couldn’t 
sew, was tending her dolly, and Trip, who could, 
was making it a dress. 

They saw old Mr. Wells coming very slowly up | 
the road. When he reached the shade of their | 
tree, he stopped and took off his hat to cool his 
head. 

“Little gal,” he said, “if you'll get me a drink 
of water, I’ll thank you a thousand times.” 

Trip laid down her sewing and went for the 
water, while Tiny looked at him with very round , 
eyes. How very funny it would be to hear him 
say “I thank you” a thousand times! How it must 
make his tongue ache! Who was going to keep 
count? Would he get all through before dinner ? 
All these thoughts were running in her little curly 
head. 

Trip came out with a pitcher of water and a 
glass. Mr. Wells drank two glasses and said ‘I 
thank you” very heartily, then he put on his hat 
and went along. ‘Tiny was disappointed. 
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3. 
FOUR PENTAGONS. 
<a’ 
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"Se se o* 
No. 1. 


1. A consonant. 

2. To ask earnestly. 

. A town in Vermont. 

. The last name of a distinguished English dram- 
atis st, who died on June 8, 1857. 

A species of fowl. 

A feminine name. 

An act. 


Ecos 


No. 2. 
A consonant. 
The seed of an apple. 
Measures by steps. 
The last name of a celebrated English novelist, 
= on June 9, 1870. 


. A fowl. 
. Part of a flower. 


No. 3. 
. A consonant. 
. A small bed. 
. A venomous serpent. 
The last name of an eccentric English political 
ter, who died on June 18, 1845. 
Involuntary tremblings. 
To make satisfaction for. 
A pleasant thing to see on the road in a hot day. 


No. 4. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
wh 
5 
6 
7 
1 
2. 
3 
4 
wr 
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5. 
6. 
7. 


A consonant. 
A vehicle. 
Systems. 

4. The last name of one of the Presidents of the 
United States, who died on June 21, 1836. 

5. To save. 

6. Becomes acid. 

7. A bed for insects. 


ted 


CYRIL DEANE. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. John Godfrey Saxe; John Howard Payne; 


Charles Kingsley; Harriet Beecher Stowe; John 
Wesley; Henry Vard Beecher; Celia Thaxter. 
2. LosseES8 
ASLEEP 
RIDEAU 
Larkspur. KiPPER 
3. BARNABAS WATERLOO 
AROUSES AGONIES 
ROBBIN TOUSLE 
NUBIA ENSUE 
ASIA RILE 
BEN LEE 
As Os 
Ss Oo 

4. Penelope; pen-elope. 5. Content. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Vayment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
A in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
pility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
— send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on Fs od paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find M abn name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
ADVICE AS TO A HEADACHE. 


A teacher in Tennessee, who has long suffered from 
headache, and has tried physicians and remedies 
with only temporary relief, asks our advice—as to 
diet and manner of living. He has a good appetite 
and is otherwise apparently well. 

We may premise that a headache may be due to 
one of many causes, or to several causes acting 
together. A remedy suited to one case may be harm- 
ful in another. Nor can any case be cured without 
the removal of the cause. 

Without some knowledge of the habits, the tem- 
perament, the physical tendencies and the general 
surroundings of a sufferer, it is impossible to mark 
out any scheme of diet adapted to a particular case. 

But any one who is an intelligent observer of him- 
self, and is possessed of a strong will, can, probably, 
treat himself as successfully as any ordinary physi- 
cian can treat him. 

We will address our correspondent directly, but 
the advice, with the necessary modifications, will do 
for others: 

1. You are aware that vigorous out-door exercise 
is essential to sound health in all persons, and espe- 
cially so in the case of a brain-worker, under the pecu- 
liar strain of a school-room. You need, at the min- 
imum, two hours a day of such exercise. Perhaps 
with your Southern habits and conveniences, horse- 
back riding might profitably interchange with rapid, 
cheery walking. 

2. You are equally aware that at least eight hours 
of solid sleep are still more essential—sleep in a 
well-ventilated, sun-disinfected room. 

3. You may not be aware, but it is true, that ‘bil- 
iousness”’ and indigestion are generally due far more 
to over-eating or under-eating than to the kinds of 
food eaten. See if you can trace a connection be- 
tween the quantity of your food and your distressing 
symptoms. Lessen it below the average of the past, 
and note whether the tendency to headache lessens 
with it. If it does, you are on the right track. If 
not, try the effect of more frequent and abundant 
meals. 

4. Constipation fills the blood with poisons that 
affect the brain. Let this be r died, if possible, 
by your food. Abjure white bread, and use bread 
made from “entire wheat flour,”” or mush from oat- 
meal or ‘‘wheat germ-meal,” with a free addition of 
fruit. 

5. Notice whether any particular article of food 
positively disagrees with you—in itself, in the mode 
of cooking it, or in the quantity eaten—and govern 
yourself accordingly. 

Make trial of these suggestions for three months 
and note the result. 











—_—@—___ 
FILLING UP OF THE SEA. 


To one who reflects upon the subject, it becomes 
apparent that all the wearing down of continents 
and islands is finally washed into the sea. The soils 
through which the rains settle are leached of every- 
thing that water will dissolve. The streams and 
rivers fed by the rains are all the time wearing away 
their banks and beds by the force of their currents. 
The accumulated earthy matter, as mud, is carried 
into the sea. 

Moreover, the wearing power of waves is cutting 
away islands and exposed points along all the coasts. 
We see this on the outer side of islands that are 
made up of sand and gravel. Upon rocky ledges the 
process is too slow to be perceptible, but their worn 
slopes prove that these, too, have lost. 

Whatever matter is carried into the ocean will be 
deposited on the bottom as soon as it comes into still 
water, unless it be a substance light enough to float; 
but the order in which the particles will be laid down 
depends upon their weight and size. The lighter and 





the finer bodies will be kept afloat and adrift the | 
longer. As a result, the coarse and heavy material 
sinks to the bottom nearer the shore; the lighter and | 
finer is carried farther out toward the middle of the 
sea-basins. 

If there were no currents in the ocean to take up | 


the material brought in by the rivers and distribute 
this widely, it is evident that the sea would be filling 
fastest neur the shore, and that the material laid 
down here would resemble most nearly the neighbor- 


| ing dry land. 


As it is, much of the coast is swept by currents 
like the Gulf Stream, which carry the mud far from 
the mouths of rivers that have brought it down. 
Where such shore-currents do not exist, the marginal 
deposits may extend out hundreds of miles, as is the 
case at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
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To speak of the sea-basin as filling up is mislead 
ing. It is well known that the oceans and seas cover 
about three-quarters of the surface of the globe. 
Their average depth is estimated at about two miles. 
The average height of the land is calculated to be 
less than one-fifth of a mile, or less than one-tenth 
the depth of the ocean. It is, therefore, easy to see 
that if the dry land were all carried into the sea, it 
would not materially change the depth of the water. 


—_———_~—___—_ 
UNJUSTLY PUNISHED. 


The chances are, young people, that in these days 
of “home rule” by the children you have suffered 
from having had too little parental discipline rather 
than from too great severity. Nevertheless, there 
are cases of misplaced severity, and even wise and 
kind parents may sometimes make an error. 


Well does the writer remember the case of a par- 
ent who whipped his little daughter, attempting to 
overcome in this way her whimsical terror of the 
dark when left alone at night. The poor little maid 
sobbed herself to sleep that night. 

But the next evening, five minutes after she had 
been left alone with the, to her, fearful dark, her 
terror overcame her dread of punishment, and a pit- 
iful little voice was heard at the head of the stairs: 

“O papa, please come up here and whip me! I’m 
so ’fraid of the dark!” 

This convinced the father that the child’s terror 
was more than a whim, and he deeply regretted his 
hasty punishment, which was never repeated. The 
following incident, related by a father, is of the same 
nature : . 

“T shall never forget, though I have wished a thou- 
sand times that I could, how I punished little Mamie 
for continually pronouncing a word wrong—as I 
thought wilfully—after I had tried hard to make her 
say it correctly. She was quiet for a few minutes 
after I had punished her, and then she looked up, 
with a quivering lip, and said : 

“*Papa, you will have to whip me again. I can’t 
Say it.’ 

“You can imagine how I felt, and how I kept on 
remembering the look on her face and the tone of 
the sad little voice.” 


ae. 
TRAINING FIRE-HORSES. 


Many people who know that fire-horses, at the 
sound of an alarm, start out from their stalls, ready 
for action, have probably wondered how the intelli- 
gent animals were taught. The New York World 
describes a school at Harlem, to which the New York 
fire-horses are sent, and that is doubtless a fair sam- 
ple of others. 


Animals destined for this work must be both strong 
and swift, and accordingly great care is exercised in 
selecting them. About sixty perfectly trained horses 
are every year “graduated” from the school. So 
long a time, however, is by no means necessary for 
their course of study; the average horse understands 
his duties very thoroughly at the end of two days, 
and even a dunce learns the required lesson in a 
week. P 

The pupil is first put in his stall, and led backward 
and forward to his station before the engine a dozen 
or more times that he may become accustomed to 
ducking his head under the collar and harness. Then 
he is left in his stall, and coaxed into coming forward 
under the harness by kind words and rewards of 
candy or apples. He is afterward taught to come 
forward at the clang of the gong, and after a little 
general practice, his education is complete, and he is 
transferred to one of the regular fire-houses. 

This system of education is entirely dependent 
upon kindness. The whip is never used, and the 
horses seem to enter into their work with all the en- 
thusiasm of volunteer firemen. 


_ i ae —_— 
EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. 


The ancient worthies whose works are used as clas- 
sical text-books are seldom living characters to the 
boys who study their thoughts. One would scarcely 
be surprised at finding that a school-boy recognized 
in many an honored name only another term for a 
tiresome book. 


One of the leading features of the school-hall at 
Uae, England, is a series of large portraits 
of the world’s great teachers. They are arranged in 
o— order, beginning with Moses and end- 
ing with Sir Walter Scott. 

ne day when a new boy arrived, he was shown 
round this room, and was much struck with the por- 
traits. At length he stopped before one of them, 
quite lost in surprise. 

“Euclid? Euclid?” said he. “Was Euclid a man? 
I always thought he was a book.” 

He continued his inspection, but did not seem to 
find one portrait for which he was looking. Turning 
to his guide at length, he asked: 

“Where is Algebra?” 


—_————___ 
HOW SHE WAS DRESSED. 


The average man usually finds himself at sea when 
he undertakes a description of a lady’s dress. An 
old farmer, returning from the wedding of a niece in 
a distant city, was eagerly questioned by his family 
as to the bride’s costume. 


“Well,” he said, “‘she had on some sort of a dress, 
with a lot of flub-dubbery of some kind or ‘nother 
down the front of it, and a oe hy on the 
back of it, and a long trail of some stuff, I do’ know 
what it was, dragging out behind, and a lot of flip- 
flap flounces over the whole thing. 

“The’ wa’n’t no arms to it, and she had a lot of 
white truck, soft and floppy-like, on her head, and 
that’s jist all I know about it,” all of which must 
have been very unsatisfactory to the ladies of his 
household. 

ee eee 


ALL THE SAME. 


Book-learning is good; but natural quickness and 
ingenuity will sometimes take its place, at a pinch. 


“Why, how is this, my dear sir?” inquired the doc- 
tor; ‘‘you sent mea letter stating that you had been 
attacked by small-pox, and I find you suffering from 
rheumatism.” 

“Well, you see, doctor, it’s like this,” said the 
atient; “there wasn’t a soul in the house that knew 
ow to spell rheumatism.”—Medical and Surgical 

Reporter. 


UNCLE NED was urged to finish a bit of ploughing 
before sundown. “G’long,” he answered; ‘“‘w’at’s de 
use er hurryin’ so? Dar’s ernudder day termorrer 
dat aint eben been teched yit!’” 














tifrice”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily F O O D 
Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys an | 

- Requires No Milk in Its Preparation, and 
CAUSE . 

OF ‘Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the practice of Medicine,” 
I Vol. VII., the standard authority. “ 7 
deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phosphorus recommended.” Because the intestinal 
Phosphorus being at once assimilable and oxydizable. ©0W’S milk in a digestible form. | “Cow's milk produces 

This is one of several reasons why infant foods re- 

eases it is unequalled. Recemanented by Physicians. | ent on application. 


Is it your intention to purchase an Ice-Cream Freezer / 
this summer? If so, ask for the “White Mountain.” [ Adv. N be S 5 | E J S 

*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. 

——_——___——. 
Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it is is men LY SUITABLE 
poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, we | FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER 
recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. [4Adv. . 
is Very Effective in the Prevention 
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Bronchitis, Coughs, Night Sweats, and Nervous Dis- ot weather. Pamphlet by Prof. Lebert and sample 
Sold by Druggists, $1 per bottle. Send for circular. THOS. LEEMING & Co., Sole Agents, 
WINCHESTER & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N.Y. | NEW YORK. 
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LUNDBORG’S LATEST PERFUME, 


* 
Goya Lily. 
This odor has already obtained a popularity second only to our EDENIA. 


Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne are for sale by Druggists and Dealers 
in Toilet Articles, or can be procured through them if the request is made. 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
LUNDBOR@S PERFUMERY: 24 Barclay St. (Cor. Church st), New York. 











soap 


is a pure Soap, containing little or no water, and no 
coloring matter, and therefore is well calculated to 
cleanse and purify; while the absence of all irritating 
substances tends to render it emollient and soothing to 
the most delicate skin. 

If common soaps are irritating to the skin of adults, 
as they unquestionably are, they are doubly and trebly 
injurious to the delicate skin of the infant and young 
child, but Pears’ Soap is used and recommended by 
thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized 
world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, 
its emollient properties prevent the chafing and discomfort 
to which infants are so liable. It is the most economical 
toilet soap, as it wears to the thinness of a wafer. It has 
been established in London 100 years, has received 15 in- 
ternational awards, and is sold in every city in the world. 


The public should beware of many worthless imitations. 


—ah awa ee me 
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For the Companion. 


BOYS IN THE LATE WAR. 


First Paper. 


“Old men for council, young men for battle,”’ is 
a maxim which found a verification in the War of 
the Rebellion as well as in all wars of which his- 
tory makes mention. Ever since David the shep- | 
herd lad slew the giant Goliath, boys have seemed 
to feel themselves equal to doing their full share 
in every contest which has been waged, and their 
reputation for courage has rarely suffered in com- 
parison with that of their superiors in age. 

As men grow older they are apt to become more | 
conservative in their habits generally. They are 
not only more cautious in their business affairs, 
but in the risking of their lives. 

A change in the opposite direction seems more 
natural, for while old men are nearing the end of 
the race of life, and have fewer years to look for- | 
ward to, the youth has the prospect of a long life 
before him and has more to live for. Therefore, 
one who did not know the facts might expect 
him to be‘most anxious to preserve this life. 

But the “recklessness of youth” 
proverbial, and in no place is it more 
noticeable than on the field of battle. The 
opinion of every soldier is that the expe- 
rience and conservatism which comes with 
age are very serviceable in planning cam- 
paigns, and that heads which wear what 
Shakespeare calls the ‘‘silver livery of ad- 
vised age” may avoid many errors which 
hot-headed youth might commit; but that, 
when the fight depends on clear grit, 
dash and unyielding pluck, the boys 
should step to the front. 

The term “boys” commonly applied to 
soldiers on the field, no doubt originated 
from the fact, that the name is suggestive 
of the true mettle required for a fight. 
There is something in the very word that 
savors of the boisterousness of sport, and 
the rough-and-tumble of contests. 

When a call for troops was made at the 
outbreak of the war, young America ex- 
hibited himself in his most combative 
form. Youngsters were the first to enlist, 
they poured in upon the recruiting officers 
in swarms like bees; when too short they 
strained and stretched to reach the stand- 
ard of height, and often added a few im- 
aginary years to their lives so as not to 
be rejected on account of age. 

They were afterwards as eager to get 
at the enemy, as they had been to reach 
the recruiting sergeant, and many a mere 
lad was much more conspicuous for his 
bravery than were his elders. 

During one of the battles in front of Petersbur, 
an infantry regiment on a part of the line which 


had been hard pressed for hours by the enemy | 


began to fall back, the men were becoming more 
and more demoralized, 
carries the flag in battle, had been killed, the flag 
had fallen to the ground, and there was serious 
danger of matters running into a panic. 

At this moment a smooth-faced lad, a mere boy 
in appearance, snatched up the flag, waved it over 
his head, cried out to his comrades not to desert 
their colors, and then with a firm and cheery | 
voice started up the song, ‘‘Rally Round the Flag, | 
Boys!” 

As his clear, ringing tones rose above the din of 
battle, his comrades faced about one after another, | 
caught up the strains of the soldiers’ song, and 


soon the whole line was charging into the enemy | recovered all his mental powers and became per-| ness and pluck, and promised to remember his | 


with such effect, that it swept everything before it, 
and victory was snatched from defeat. 


| also recuperate more quickly. 
|faced fellow had joined the cavalry, and it is 


| pretty certain that the recruiting officer who en- | 
| listed him had to give him the benefit of a doubt | 


the color sergeant, who | 


_THE YOUTH'’S 


young man had captured his prisoners by ‘‘sur- 
rounding them.’ 

The circumstance was reported to the command- 
ing general, and the affair was soon the talk of the | 
camps. 

General Grant thought this was the kind of 
material that should have a permanent place in | 
the army, and he was successful in getting the | 
young man a Cadetship at West Point. His | 
mental capacity seemed to be equal to his courage, | 
and he was graduated from that institution with 
distinguished honors and given a commission in 
the Engineer Corps of the army. 

Young men have much more to contend against | 
physically in war than their elders. The consti- | 
tution is not matured, the system is much more 
susceptible to malarial influences, and they are apt 
to ‘break down” sooner under loss of sleep, over 
fatigue, inferior food, and the general hardships 
to which troops must always expect to be sub- 
jected during an active campaign. Such is the | 
buoyancy, however, of youthful spirits that there 
are occasionally seen powers of recuperation in 
the young, superior to those of the older men, and 
if the youngsters run down in health sooner, they 








In the Army of the Cumberland, a little pale- 


both as to age and height, in order that he might ' | 
come up to the requirements of the regulations. | 
He was hardly equal to the work of serving with | 
his regiment, and was detailed as an ‘“‘orderly”’ at 
head-quarters to carry messages or to hold the | 
horses of the staff officers. 


At the battle of Chickamauga, while he was | 


“CALIBRE 


g, | bullet in the side of the neck, the blood spurted in 


a manner which indicated that the jugular vein 
had been cut, he fell from his horse and was left 
| on the field for dead. 


man stepped up to me in a hotel where 1 was 
staying, and asked me if I#emembered the little 
orderly who was shot at Chickamauga. I said 


death very well. 

He then turned his head to one side, showed me 
a deep groove in his neck and went on to tell me | 
| that he was the person, that a surgeon had come | 





across him on the field, had stopped the bleeding | 


and succeeded in having him carried to a hospital, | 
that his memory had left him for two years so that | 
he could scarcely recall his own name, but he then | 





fectly well. 


I found he was a very successful business man, | 


Twenty years afterwards a gentlemanly-looking | 


yes, that I recollected the circumstances of his | 


COMPANION. 


“Right peed the paar half a mile in rear,” 
| replied the officer. ‘You seem to be badly hurt.’ 

“Oh, this aint nothing !’’ said the boy, with the 
coolness of a veteran. “If I can strike a hospital 
I’ll soon get this arm fixed up, and come back 
and have another crack at the ‘Johnnies.’ I’ve been 
fightin’ them now nigh two years, and I’ll just’ 
bet you that in that time I’ve killed more of ’em 
than they ever have of me.” 

Drummers were always handy little fellows on 
the field. When they were not required to play 
with the bands or beat the “calls,” they would | 
help to attend to the wounded, and carry messages 
when the men could not be spared from the ranks 
| for these duties. 

While they played a good many pranks, got 
into no end of scrapes, and often made life mis- 
erable for the drum-majors whose duty it was to 
discipline them, they did many an act that com- 
manded the highest admiration of their officers. 

When General Sherman’s Corps was advancing | 
upon Jackson, Miss., in the campaign in the rear of | 
Vicksburg, and his troops were engaged in a sharp 
fight with the enemy, the general heard a shrill 
voice calling out to him that one of the regiments 
was out of ammunition, and the men could not 
hold their position unless a supply of cartridges 


| was sent to them at once. 


He looked around and saw that the messenger 
was alittle drummer boy who was limping along 
the road with the blood running from a wound in 
his leg. 

“All right,” said the General, ‘‘I’ll send the 


|ammunition, but you seem to be badly hurt, and 


you must go and find a surgeon and get your 
wound attended to.”’ 
The boy started for the rear, and the General 


has become | behaving with great coolness, he was struck by a | was about giving the order for the ammunition, 
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and this curious observation of nature is reflected 
in the literature of the time, and is often com- 
mented upon by writers. 

In his recent life of Gouverneur Morris, Mr. 
Roosevelt takes occasion to say, ‘It must be 
remembered that the admiration of mountain 
scenery is, to the shame of our forefathers be it 
said, almost a growth of the present century.” 

As a companion piece to this statement of an 
American writer, may be taken what Mr. Davies, 
an Englishman, says of his experience in Holland. 

‘“‘We were disappointed at the scarcity of birds 


| of any kind either upon the Zuyder Zee or in the 


country generally; and here it may be mentioned 


| that we did not meet with a single person of nat- 


ural history tastes. Of the many we questioned 


| on the subject, none indulged, nor had they any 


friends who indulged, in such childish pursuits.” 





SS 


For the Companion. 
A SAVAGE “ROGUE.” 


A few weeks ago, a rare piece of good fortune 
happened to the boys of the country town where 
the writer resides, in the return home, after an 
absence of many years, of a quaint old character 
named Darius Starbuck, who left the place when 
a young man, and has ever since been roving 
about in the far southwest—mostly in Western 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. He is a capital 
story-teller, has a great stock of adventures, and 
for several weeks he has spent many of his even- 
ings in giving some of his experiences while he 
has been absent from his native town. 

The most of his stories are accounts of adven- 
tures with the Apaches and with panthers, ‘‘jay- 


gers” (jaguars), bears and Mexican ban- 
dits. But some of Starbuck’s adventures 








FIFTY-EIGHUT.” 


when he heard the same piping voice crying to 
him, ‘General, calibre fifty-eight! calibre fifty- 
eight! Be sure andsend them ca'ibre fifty-eight!” 
Looking round he saw that the little fellow had 
turned back and was running after him as fast as 
| the wound in his leg would let him to describe the 
| kind of ammunition required, which he had for- 
gotten to mention before. 
The various regiments were armed with several 
different sizes of guns. In this one the diameter 
lof the gun barrels was fifty-eight hundredths of 
an inch, and the ammunition required to fit them 
| was known as calibre fifty-eight. 


| than himself, for he had not stopped to inquire of 
the lad the kind of ammunition needed. He asked 
| the boy his name, complimented him on his cool- 


services. 


It seemed the work of inspiration, and the oldest | and amongst other enterprises was conducting a | wound soon healed up, and after the war the Gen- 


heads in the regiment might have been proud to 
do the work of the boy who that day had made | 
himself their leader. 
once for his gallantry, but what became of him | 
afterwards I could never learn. 

In an assault on the works which had been con- 
structed around Vicksburg for its defence, a young 
man belonging to a Western regiment who seemed 
to be one of the youngest soldiers in the ranks 
pushed ahead with great dash, until he got some 
distance in advance of the others. 

The assault was unsuccessful, and the troops 
were compelled to fall back. The young man 
soon found himself left in a Confederate outwork, 
with about half-a-dozen of the enemy. Before 
they could make an effort to take him prisoner he 
aimed his musket at them and ordered them to file 
off in the direction of the Union lines. 

They were so completely taken aback by the 
boldness and suddenness of the act, that they 
offered no effectual resistance, and he triumphantly 
marched them into camp as prisoners. ‘The old 
story of the Irishman’s captures under similar 


circumstances was revived, and in imitation of it 
the statement went throughout camp, 


that the 


large cattle interest in the West. His suddenly | 
turning up in the corridors of a hotel, so many 


| entrance of an apparition. 

The youngest class of enlisted persons in the | 
| army were drummer boys. These little fellows | 
suffered a great deal from wounds and still more 
from disease. The hospitals always contained a 
large percentage of them, but they were generally | 
cheerful and plucky, and after all showed more 
endurance that most people would imagine. 

They always kept up with the men on the march 
though they had to take a good many more steps, 
and the drum they carried was no small incum- 
brance in getting over fences and working their 
way through the tangled undergrowth of for- 
ests. 

During the battle of the Wilderness, one of these 


little fellows was seen coming out of the woods | 


with an ugly wound in his arm, and carrying a 
musket he had evidently secured for the occasion, | 
for drummers do not carry guns. 
Going up to a staff officer who was riding to the | 
' front, the boy cried out to him, “I say, colonel, | 
can you tell me where there’s a field hospital ?”” 


eral, who has never forgotten the incident, inter- | 


| ested himself in the lad’s behalf, and procured for 


He was made a sergeant at | years after his supposed death, seemed like the | him an appointment to the Naval Academy at 


| | Annapolis. 

Not long ago General Sherman was repeating 
the story, and the circumstances seemed to be as 
fresh in his memory as on the day on which the 
service was performed. 

| Gen. Horacr PORTER. 
eee 
LOVE OF NATURE. 


| No one who reads our English literature of a 
hundred years ago or more can fail to see that the 
writers of that age cared nothing for the grandeur 

| of mountain scenery. They speak of mountains 

| as horrid, gloomy, forbidding. If any scenery 
| appealed to them it was the most artificial terrace 
and tamest lawn. 

| There was little sympathetic study of nature 
then under any form. Angling for trout and the 
| fox-hunt were the only pursuits that could suggest 

| the eager search for rocks and plants and bugs, 


that is now carried on in the fields and woods. | 


| | This newly awakened taste for out-of-door study, 


The General found the boy was more thoughtful | 


The ammunition reached the men, the boy’ 8 | 


were not of this common variety; they 
had a spice of novelty. 

Half-a-dozen of us had been listening 
to him one evening recently, when some 
one of the party inquired which he con- 
sidered the most dangerous wild animal in 
the region where he had lived, or what 
creature he stood most in dread of, when 
out alone on the plains or among the 
mountains. 

“Wal, boys,” replied Darius, ‘the 
jayger and the yaller bear sometimes turns 
loose on @ man in them parts. But the 
beast that came the nighest finishin’ me up 
and the one I got to dread most of all, 
was a ‘rogue.’”’ 

“A rogue? What's that?’’ we asked. 

“A rogue hoss. That’s a stallion that 
has fit with others and has got driv outen 
the herd. For out that way, there are or 
used to he, big herds of wild hosses, and 
every herd has a head-hoss that-rules over 
that particular drove, and runs out every- 
thing he takes a notion agin. 

“There were awful fights sometimes, 
between rival head-hosses. At times one 
would kill the other outright; and they 
were often badly scarred up from fighting. 
The defeated one, if he wasn’t killed, had 
to get out and try his luck in some other 
herd, and if he got whipped out repeated- 
ly, he was obliged to live alone by himself 
—an outcast. 

“That soured his temper. He would grow sulky, 
morose and sly, and sometimes got savage and 
appeared to hate the sight =f every living thing. 
Instead of ranging openly on the plains, he would 
lurk in the timber near the creeks and rivers, and 
became more like a beast of prey than a hoss. 

“The first rogue I ever fell in with, was on one 
of the upper tributaries of the Rio Grande. I 
was On my way across the country to Santa Fé, 
and had camped alone one afternoon, in a belt of 
cotton-wood which extended for a mile or more 
along the watercourse. 

“I was riding, at that time, a very good saddle 
hoss, and after hobbling him out, I got water 
from the creek and set about kindling a fire to 
make tea. Iwas stooping over, and in the very 
act, I think, of striking the match, when I heard 
a crash in the timber and had just time to jump 
up and face about, when I saw a magnificent 
great calico-colored hoss rushing upon me, not 
twenty paces away, coming at full spring! 

‘‘A more ferocious-looking animal it would be 
difficult to imagine! His eyes were bloodshot, 
his ears laid back, his long, yellow teeth exposed, 
while his heavy mane rose up, like a hedge-row 
along his craned-out neck. 

“I took one look at him, and then jumped for 
my rifle which I had set up against a tree a few 
steps away. But before I could reach it, the hoss 
was so close upon me that I had to change my 
course and run for another tree. 

“T thought I could dodge away from him; but 
I never saw a hoss so quick-motioned before or 
since! His nose was reaching round that cotton- 
wood trunk for me by the time I got behind it! I 
ran for another, and he almost nabbed me before 
I got to it! 

“There was no other tree beyond that one 
within fifty or sixty feet; but I had to run again, 
and before I could get to a tree he was down on 
me with a wicked squeal, and grabbed me by the 
shoulder like a tiger, blowing his foam all over 
me! 

“In an instant I was twitched off my feet, and 
dragged along through the brush and grass. 
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Never in my life have I experienced a moment of 
such complete helplessness and terror. I was as 
powerless as if a lion had seized upon me. 

‘For a hundred yards, I think, I was dragged 
resistlessly along, the stallion going at full speed. 
One moment I was swung clear of the ground; 
the next I was thrashed over logs and briars. 

‘Suddenly my deer-skin jacket gave way and I 
fell into a little arroyo or gully, as the animal 
bounded overit. I fell among some reeds and vines, 
and had the sense to crawl a little out of sight into 
them and lie still, though I was half-stunned and 
dreadfully shaken up. 

“It was well I got to cover, for the in- 
furiated stallion came rushing back, as if 
in search of me, and leaped the arroyo 
again close by where I lay. He galloped 
away toward where I now heard my own 
hoss whinnying; and after a moment or 
two, a frightful squealing and the dull 
thud of hosses’ hoofs kicking, plainly in- 
dicated that a battle was in progress be- 
tween them. 

“For some time I lay still there, feeling 
quite unable to stir; but the outcry which 
the two hosses made roused me, at length, 
to go to the assistance of my own good 
steed. In great pain and half-fainting at 
times, I crawled along on the ground to 
the tree where I had left my rifle, and 
secured it. 

«The hosses were still fighting, or rather 
my own had got the worst of the battle, 
and was trying to escape from the wild 
stallion. They were coursing along at a 
distance of half a mile on the plain. But 
still loyal to his master, my own hoss 
circled around and came racing back to 
the’ timber. The halter rope had been 
pulled off his nose in the fracas, but swung 


from his left foreleg where I had tied it, and as | 


he ran, it at length coiled round the other leg and 
threw him heavily. 

“Completely worsted, the poor fellow made not 
an effort to rise, but lay outstretched on the 
ground, at the feet of his conqueror who pawed at 
him in triumph, but was himself panting and 
flecked with foam all along his glossy sides. 

“My moment for vengeance had come. I had 
strength to rest my rifle across a log at the edge of 
the timber, and at a distance of about twenty 
rods put a bullet into the body of the dangerous 
animal. As I fired, he gave utterance to a wild 
ery and dashed away, but fell after running three 
or four hundred yards, and lay writhing. 

‘It was, at least, an hour more before I could 
muster sufficient strength to get to where my own 
hoss lay. I feared that he was fatally injured. 
But to my great delight, he got up at an encour- 
aging word from me—having lain there all that 
time, in a kind of feint, I think. 

“He was badly bitten, and had more than a 
score of great welts and puffed-up lumps upon 
his sides and flanks—the marks of his adversary's 
hoofs. 

‘“‘As for myself, my jacket was torn badly and 
my shoulder was painfully wrenched and pinched 
by the stallion’s teeth. 

‘“‘Next day I was so stiff and sore as to be unable 
to travel, and I think that my hoss was in much 
the same condition. We rested there till the fol- 


lowing day, to nurse our bruises and recover from | 


the effects of the encounter. 


quarrelling out on the prairie where the stallion 
had fallen; if he was not dead already, they no 
doubt made an end of him. 
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square. It will be well to practise on a piece of | The cells in honey-comb are six-sided and of two | broken up, to be formed again when she next makes 


waste paper, until the desired proportions are found. | sizes, one size, worker, measuring five to the inch, and | a hait, but the retinue is formed by a fresh lot of 
the other, drone, four. If an egg is laid in a small | workers each time. 


Cut the birch bark by the pattern, bend the sides 
towards the centre,as seen in the dotted lines, and | 
after smoothing them out again so that the bark lies | 
flat as at first, bring the two holes marked A together, 


cell it produces a worker, if in a large cell a drone. 


Within the past fifty years great progress has been 


At certain times a third kind of cell is built, a | made in bee-culture. Some men take as much pride 


queen-cell. When a colony becomes very populous 


| in their stock of bees as others do in their stock o{ 


and holding them in one hand, bring together the | and contemplates swarming, a number of queen-cells | cattle, and fresh importations are constantly made 
openings on the opposite side marked B; next carry | are built, looking not unlike so many peanuts, each | from other lands, Egypt, Palestine, the Isle of Cyprus, 


the opening C up to fit those marked A, and D to fit B. | queen-cell taking as much wax in its construction as | but chiefly from Italy. 


The Italian bee is distin. 


Have the handle (made of a forked twig according | would make a great many drone or worker cells. A guished from the common black bee by having thre: 
to pattern) ready, and slip it in place as in the illus- | queen-cell is not six-sided but round, and the young | yellow bands upon its abdomen, being more beautiful! 
tration. Should your basket be of paper, make the | queen, while in it, has several times as much room as | in appearance and more industrious in character. 
handle of paper also. 





These baskets, made larger or smaller as you may | 
wish, will make pretty additions for a children’s tea- | 
party, or to hang upon a Christmas tree, or, filled with | 
damp moss and flowers, a very acceptable offering to | 
| an invalid friend. 


<a> 
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“What a beautiful piece of honey! I wonder if it 

is artificial or genuine comb-honey made by the bees.” 

Such remarks as this may often be heard from 
those who have read the statement which has been | 
going the rounds of the papers that comb-honey is | 

| made by machinery entirely independent of the labor 
of the bees. 


| SOMETHING ABOUT THE HONEY-BEE. | 


the other young bees. 

About ten days before the young queens are old 
enough to emerge from their cells, the swarm issues. 
The old queen goes off with the swarm, and when the 


I have only touched upon a few points of interest 
relating tothe honey-bee. That the subject isa larg: 
one may be judged from the fact that there are pub. 
lished in the English language three weekly journal. 


first young queen hatches, a second swarm is likely to devoted entirely to bee-culture, beside a number pub 
issue, to be sometimes followed in two or three days | lished monthly and semi-monthly. ¢, ¢, MitLER 


by a third, and not rarely by a fourth and even a 
fifth. 

The young queens seem to have a mortal antipathy 
to each other, and as soon as one such queen hatches, 
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For the Companion. 





her first business is to proceed, if allowed, to destroy 


her unhatched royal sisters. This she does by digging | 


a hole in the side of a 
queen-cell, and stinging the 
inmate in its cradle. If 
further swarming is con- 
templated by the workers, 
they defend the unhatched 
queens from the attack of 
the one at liberty, which 
goes off with the swarm. 
Previous to going off, how- 
ever, this young queen may 
be heard, especially in the 
still of evening, uttering a 
shrill cry, ‘‘Pe-e-p, peep, 
peep,” replied to by the 
young queens in their cells, 
“Quahk, quahk.” 

When no further swarming is intended, all the 
young queens who are sufficiently matured are 
allowed to emerge from their cells, and when two of 
these meet, a deadly combat ensues. 
stings the other to death, and strangely enough the 
victor is never injured in the struggle, for neither one 
stings till she gets in a position to deal a death thrust 
without danger to herself. In this way the conflict 
continues till all queens but one are killed, and those 
remaining unhatched are despatched in their cradles. 

These queen-cells, of which I have been speaking, 
are usually found on the edges of the comb, and 
sometimes even on the wood that surrounds the 
comb. If a hole happens to be in any part of acomb 
the bees are likely to make use of the space for a 





One of them | 


A BRAVE FAMILY. 


So careful has New England been to preserve every 
detail of her early history, 
that there was probably not 
a@ man nor woman in her 
boundaries who took any 
part in the Revolutionary 
War, whose name is not 
honored and cherished. 
The Southern colonies 
were more careless in pre- 
serving their records. 
Many of the brave deeds of 
their people are only pre- 
served by oral tradition 
in the old families of Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. 
The story of one family 
distinguished for courage and loyalty ata time when 
it was the duty of all men to be courageous and 


| 
| 
loyal, will be new to many of the readers of the Com- 
| panion. 


One of the foremost leaders of the Revolution in 
South Carolina was Colonel Thomson, the proprietor 
| of Belleville, one of the largest indigo plantations, 
| and most beautiful estates in the South. While the 
| Colonel was absent with the army, Belleville was 
| seized by the British forces, stockaded and occupied 
| by a garrison. Mrs. Thomson, a fragile, delicate little 
woman with her baby daughters, had no protector 
| against the rudeness of the soldiers but her son 
| Charles, a boy of sixteen. 

| During the first week no protection was needed. 
| Both officers and men were civil. Mrs. Thomson with 


queen-cell. If the queen is at any time lost, when no her family was permitted to remain in her own apart- 


previous preparation has been made for rearing a 
young queen, a different course is pursued. . 

The bees select a young larva in a worker-cell, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would have | 


| ments, where her servants waited on her. 
At the end of the week, however, another officer 
' took command, and a change was seen at once. The 
slaves were cruelly beaten, one was shot, the cattle 


The story was first started by Professor | produced a worker, enlarge its cell greatly, destroy- | and horses were driven away for the use of the 


Wiley who says he meant it asa scientific pleasantry ; ing, if necessary, the adjacent cells for that purpose, | troops, all of the crops were wantonly destroyed. 
feed it lavishly so that the little grub is literally | Threats of burning the house were made in the hear- 
swimming in a sea of | ing of the family, who remained silent under every 


but error travels faster than truth, and may not be 
overtaken by it for 
years. 

The truth is that no 
such thing has ever been 
accomplished, and I 
doubt if it has ever been 
attempted. Mr. A. I. 
Root made an offer of 
one thousand dollars for 
a single pound of honey 
so made, and although 


Be 


the offer has been standing, if Iam not mistaken, for | I think, always dies in the cell. The fact is, there are | boy should be hanged at dawn next morning. The 
several years, no one has yet called for the money. | only two kinds of eggs, drone and worker or queen, | inferior officers were opposed to this measure, urging 
The skill of man can never compete with that of the | for any and every worker egg with the right kind of | that they would not be supported in it by Cornwallis. 


| bee. } 
| When you examine the wonderful workmanship in | 


a piece of honey-comb and observe its great regu- | dealt out, just enough, and not a particle is left over; | 
“That night I heard the wolves howling and | larity, it seems that there must be some master- | but there is no stint in feeding the young queen, and 
5 


builder among the many thousands, whose province | 
| itis to direct the acts of the others that the work may | 
| gO on as one harmonious whole. But if you watch | 
the bees at work you will see nothing of the kind. | 


“That was my first and last experience with a True, there is a bee called a queen, but the bees do 


rogue.” 
+e” 


For the Companion. 


A LUNCHEON FAVOR. 


This delicate little basket is made of birch bark. 
The handle is made of a small twig, and ornamented 
with bows of narrow bright ribbon. When filled 
with flowers or bon-bons it is very pretty; and when 





PATTERN, 


HANDLE. 


one is placed at the plate of each guest at a lunch 
party, it helps to furnish the table and make it very 
attractive. The basket when completed should not 
be larger than a small-sized tea-cup. 

When birch bark is not to be had, stiff paper or 
Whatman’s rough drawing or water-color paper may 
be used. In this case the paper may be decorated 
with water-colors or gilded or bronzed to suit the 
fancy or skill of the maker. 

Take a piece of birch bark about seven inches 


their work without any control on her part. Each bee 
| seems to be working according to its own sweet will, | 
one putting on a bit of wax, another giving it a push 
| here, another there, and the only wonder is, that | 
| where so little order or system appears, such won- | 
drously regular workmanship is done. | 

The bees that do the work are called workers, and | 

| are undeveloped females. It is interesting to watch | 
a young worker gnaw its way out of its cell, and | 
become a member of the commonwealth. No mother, 
nurse nor tutor is on hand to instruct it as to what its 
duties are to be, and yet that mysterious something, 
that we call instinct, which is born with the bee, | 
seems to tell it exactly what to do, so that the same 
pevfcetion of workmanship is found in the hive now 
as thousands of years ago, no improvement from 
practice. The bee does not seem to learn to do its | 
work, it knows without learning. 

The first sixteen days of the young worker’s life 
are spent indoors doing house -work and tending | 
baby, and during the rest of its life it is a field 
worker, bringing in nectar and pollen from the 
flowers, also water and propolis. During the busy 
gathering season, the life of a worker is not more | 
than about six weeks, and it seems to wear itself out 
with work, for the old bees are distinguished by their 
ragged wings. 

Beside the workers are the drones or males, and 
one single queen. The name queen is misleading. 
The queen is not a ruler, she is simply an egg-layer, 
and is said sometimes to lay her own weight of eggs 
in twenty-four hours, that is, about three thousand 
eggs. She does this, however, only when all condi- 
tions are most favorable, surrounded by a populous 
colony, with a copious harvest, for at such times she 
is bountifully fed by the workers, who can be seen 
every few minutes offering food to her. 

Under ordinary circumstances a queen is doing 
pretty good work to lay one or two thousand eggs a 
day, or rather in a day and night, for work in the 
hive goes on day and night. The workers rather 
than the queen seem to control the rate at which 
eggs are laid, for at some seasons of the year, par- 
ticularly in autumn and winter, the queen is left to 
forage for herself, and few or no eggs are laid. 





| live over till the next 


| scarce he is mercilessly 
| driven from the hive to 
| 


| and is a lazy scamp, for 


If it should happen 
that nothing but drone 


it never grows into any- 
thing but a drone, and, 


food and treatment will produce a queen. 
The young worker has its rations very accurately 


when she hatches out of her cell there is usually 
enough food (or royal jelly, as it is called) left to 
make one think another queen might have been 
raised on it. 

The time required for hatching out the perfect bee 
from the laying of the egg is, for the drone twenty- 
four days, for the worker twenty-one, and for the 
queen sixteen. Curiously enough, the one that ma- 
tures the soonest lives the longest, for the queen 
attains the age of two, three and sometimes five 
years. 


food, and in due time it | provacation. 
emerges a perfect queen. | 


But when two of the common soldiers forced their 


| way into the rooms set apart for Mrs. Thomson’s use, 


| cursing and fighting, Charles, in a white heat of rage, 


eggs are in the hive, the | drove them out. A subaltern came to their aid, and 
poor bees will try their in the struggle which followed he applied some insul- 
best to rear a queen| tory epithet to Mrs. Thomson, on which Charles 
from one of these, but | promptly knocked him down. 


That afternoon a council was held by the officers in 
| charge of the garrison, and it was decided that the 





| But the Colonel commanding the troops overruled 
| them. 

“Such an example,” he said, with hot and furious 
oaths, ‘‘would show the rebels who were their mas- 
ters, and teach them their place.” 

The slaves, who had their ears at every keyhole, 
carried a full report of this discussion to Mrs. Thom- 
son and her son, who at first could not credit it. 
But in the course of an hour or two, they saw the 
soldiers affixing a rope to a tree in the court-yard. 

“They mean to hang you in my sight!” the mother 
cried, clasping him in her arms. 

“Don’t be afraid for me, mother,” he said, ‘I can 
escape. But how can I leave you?” 


“They will not dare to harm a woman! Go, go, 





The life of the worker seems to depend on the 
amount of work it does, in the honey harvest living 


only about six weeks; 
WW 


| but those which are 


hatched late in summer 


| 


spring. It is hard to 
tell just how long the 
drone would live if let 
alone, for when forage 
in the fields becomes 


perish. 
The drone is the male 


he not only does noth- 
ing toward laying up 
stores in the hive, but 
does not even visit the 
flowers for his own 
food. He helps himself 
to the stores gathered by the workers, then flies about 

for exercise, and comes back with a good appetite for 

more. 

There seems to be a popular impression that a | 
queen is surrounded by a body-guard or a number of 
courtiers always accompanying her, and ready to | 
attend to her every want, while some have the | 
notion that the queen-cell is a kind of throne where 
the queen holds court and may be found at all times. | 

So far is this from being true, the queen-cell is torn | 
down shortly after the young queen hatches out, and 
before she is two weeks old she commences laying 
and may be found in any part of the hive. 

No bee accompanies her, but if at any time she | 
stops at any point, the workers near her form a circle 
about her, all facing the queen as if to do her honor. 
Presently the queen moves on, and the retinue is | 





my son!’’ she said. 

Charles was evidently a quick-witted, cool-headed 
boy. He bade her fare 
well, received her bles 
sing, and then lounged 
whistling down into the 
courtyard where the 
soldiers were amusing 
themselves by torment- 
ing a pig. The wen 
looked at him with pity 
in their eyes, he fan 
cied, but gave him no 
warning of his fate. 

Charles joined in rac- 
ing the pig, following 
it with shouts of laugh 
ter, accompanied by 
some of the men and 
the little negroes, while 
the crowd looked on. 
Each time it ran around 
the court, he drove it nearer to a broken place in the 
stockade. At last it charged upon it, and broke its 
way through. The boy followed closely. 

In the excitement of the chase, nobody realized 


| for a moment that he had escaped. The soldiers fol- 


lowed, but twilight had already fallen, and their 
search for him among the undergrowth outside was 
in vain. It is probable, indeed, that they were not 
very zealous in their chase of the lad. 

Charles went directly to his uncle, Mrs. Thomson’s 
brother, who at once rode to Belleville, and remained 
there a quasi prisoner, but also a protector for his 
sister and her children. 

One of these little girls, a child of seven, also had 
an adventure, and rendered good service to the cause 
of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Thomson gained a knowledge of the numbers 
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of the forces under Stuart, and of their intended | 
movements. Unable herself to communicate directly 
with General Greene, and afraid to trust one of her 
slaves, she contrived to send word to Greene, that 
Betty (her little girl) would be in a certain house in 
Charleston, upon an appointed time, and that | 
pinafore needed repair. 

The important information was then writtef on a | 
paper, which, folded in small compass was pinned 
inside of Betty’s pinafore. She was charged by her | 
mother not to speak of it nor to touch it. A gentle- 
man, she was told, would unpin it and take it away, 
but this secret, too, Betty was not to confide to her 
nurse. 

The little maid must have been discreet beyond her 
years, to be trusted with so weighty a secret. She 
bore her part well, however. She was readily per- 
mitted to visit Charleston with an attendant, who | 
was ordered to take her to the parlor of a certain 
house, and there leave her alone for an hour. The 
officer sent, found the baby embassador sitting gravely 
waiting, her hands crossed over her white apron. 

The information thus gained resulted in a victory 
over the English. 

The quality of stanch loyalty, which belonged to 
the Thomson family, extended even to their slaves. 
The chief among these was a negro named Abram, 
who was in charge of the stables at Belleville. The 
English officers seized the horses to Abram’s great | 
chagrin and grief. One, a hunter of remarkable 
swiftness and strength, he managed to hide in the 
woods with the help of some of his comrades, slaves 
on other plantations. 

It came to the ears of the commanding officer 
presently, that the best blooded horse belonging to 
Colonel Thomson was missing. He sent for Abram, 
and questioned him. The negro remained dumb. 

The enraged captain ordered him to be strung up to 
the nearest tree. It was done, and Abram was left | 
hanging until life was nearly gone, when he was cut 
down, and when able to speak, ordered to answer. 
He would not open his lips. 

Twice again was he thus suspended, but to no pur- 
pose. Not a word would he speak. The third time, 
the brutal captain even was touched by the devotion | 
and courage of the negro, and told him to begone. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis, Colonel Thom. | 
son returned to his desolated home. But he was an 
energetic man, we suspect, in peace as in war, for 
tradition relates that Belleville again became one of 
the most splendid and beautiful homes of the South. 
His courageous wife and boy, little Betty and old 
Abram, were all heroes in the eyes of the neighbor- 
hood, and the story of their adventures is one of the 
favorite legends of South Carolina. 


—__~+or— 
ORDERS TO MARCH. 


A Confederate soldier describes the scene in camp, | 
when sudden orders to move are received. Where? 
When? What for?—are the eager questions of the 
men among themselves. As a general thing nobody 
can answer, but guesses are plentiful, and at any rate 
no time must be lost in getting ready to start. 

















No wonder there is bustle in camp. Rapid decisions 
are to be made between the various conveniences 
which have accumulated, for some of them must be 
left behind. Soldiers commonly throw aside the most | 
valuable articles they poy Blankets, overcoats, 
shoes, bread, meat,—all give way to the necessities 
of the occasion; but what one discards another im- 
mediately lays hold of; so there is not much lost after 
all. 

One fellow picks up the skillet, holds it awhile, | 
mentally determining how much it weighs, and what 
will be its weight after carrying it five miles, and 
reluctantly, with a half-ashamed, sly look, drops it 
and takes his place in the ranks. Another, having 
added too freely to his store of blankets, now has . 
decide which of the two or three he will leave. The 
old water-bucket looks large and heavy, but a stout- 
hearted, strong-armed man has taken it affectionately 
to his care. 

This is the time to say farewell to the bread- -tray, | | 
farewell to the little piles of clean straw laid between 
two logs, where it was so easy to sleep; farewell to 
the spring, farewell to ‘“‘our tree” and “our fire,” 
good-by to the fellows who are not going, and a gen- 
eral good-by to the very hills and valleys. 
ter 

WHOSE HEAD? 

Many absurd misunderstandings have arisen from 
aperson’s talking of one thing and apparently mean- 
ing another. It is even said that a certain young 
farmer once found himself perilously near an engage- 
ment to marry a neighbor’s daughter, when he inno- 
cently supposed himself to be proposing to her father 
for a colt bearing her name. 

An English lady who visited America many years | 
ago, used to tell the following story: On the voyage, 
she was one day shocked by seeing a ship’s officer | 
knock down one of the crew, who was inclined to 
mutiny. 

So much did the sight affect her that she retreated 
to her state-room, and did not again appear on deck 
until land was sighted. Then she emg at the 
wheel the man who had received the blow. Approach- | 
ing him, she asked with deep sympathy : 

“How is your head now?” 

‘“*West-and-by-nor’, ma’am,” was the answer. 
a 
CAUGHT BY A CLAM. 


A fisherman, while on Plymouth beach recently, 
Says a correspondent of the Boston Herald, captured 
a large gray sea-gull in a peculiar predicament. 


| 





Firmly fastened to the bird’s bill was a full-grown | 


clam. 


The clam weighed enough to keep the head of the 
gull hanging downward, and thus effectually pre- 
vented any long flight, while it was evidently nearly 
exhausted in trying to escape from its strange captor. | 

It is thought that the oul. seeing the clam’s snout 
protruding, endeavored to seize the dainty morsel, 
and was in turn gripped by the hard shells of its in: 
tended victim. The clam had to be cut away from 
the bird’s bill. 





CAUTIONS FOR TALKERS. 


Seven is the perfect number, and if the following 
seven rules were faithfully observed, they would do 
something toward making a perfect man. 


Before thou openest thy mouth, think 

1. What thou shalt speak. 

2. Why thou shouldst speak it. 

3. To whom thou art about to speak. 

4. ancien whom or what, thou art about to 
speak. 

5. What will result therefrom. 

What benefit it can produce, 
- Who may be listening. 
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PILLOW-SHAM 
HOLDER. 


Ask at any store for it. If you cannot get it, send direct 
to wholesale office 

W. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover St., Boston. 
Circulars Free. 


ARMSTRONG BRACE! 


Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these Goods. 
Nickel-Plated Brass Springs 

Surnish the Elasticity. 

Ask your Dealer for them. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on 

4 receipt of price, at the follow- 

ing List: 

A qual’y, pln or fy web, se 
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| ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams, 
in a few minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, receipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They 
are also used for cooling Jelly, 
Blane Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
3 to £ quarts. For sale by 
all the Leading Dealers. 
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| ARMSTRONG MANUF’C CO. 

242 Canal Street, New York City. 

267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 


© FoR, 
BEAUTY or POLISH» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED| | 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 











SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


bata MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


The only perfect Ice-Cream 
Freezer on the market, being the 
only one that thoroughly 
beats the Cream during the 

freezing process, thereby 

producing a very smooth, 

fine grain, delicious Cream. 
Requires less salt, less ice, 
and less_time, than any other 
Freezer. Inquire for them of your 
local dealer. Every enterprising 
merchant sells them. 

Illustrated catalogue mailed 
free upon application to 


1O01LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID 










EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Was 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 


| colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. AL I. | MARSHALL'S Patent — 
__ Adjustable Lace Congress. 
LINEN SOLE STOCKINGS 


N. B. Having licensed others to make this Shoe and 
use ‘my Patent Stamp Strap, I wish to be held responsible 

| will outwear two pairs of any other stockings. b gf 

| are absolutely Fast Pieck, and warranted n 




















stamped on the bottoms, all of which I 
sizes and lengths for 


guarantee reliable. 
Will not draw the foot. Is a lace shoe 
Children’s, 
Ladies’ & Men’s 


without the trouble of lacing. Is the 
best Shoe made for gents’ wear. 

wear, and if your dealer Gove not 

keep them we will send a pair, 


only for those Shoes having my name 
crock or fade. They are made in all the sleuier 







Manufacturer of all kinds of 
Men’s, Boys’, and Youth’s Fine 
Boots and Shoes, and the Best 
Lawn Tennis Shoe made 
for Ladies’ and Gents’ Wear 





DO YOU WANT A 


Gold WatchP 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, fu'! ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $43. ) Payable only 


Price $38.00 i $1 PER 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch. or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Rererence—Any Commercial Agency. 
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Cuticura Remeoies Curs 
Skin ano Bioon Diseases 





vrom Pimpces to SoRoFrutAs 


CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 


O PEN 
esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 


a 


been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating 
itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp anc 
blood, with loss of t hair 
CUTICURA, the gre ~ Skin Cure, and CuTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
ally te et UTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
2 a Dositive cure for every form of 
from pimples to scrofula. 


i 


e. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
Boston, Mass. 

“How to Cure Skin Dise uses.” 


CHEMICAL ro Ow 


Send for 


t#- Pimples, blackhea ads, chapped and | oily skin 43 
we prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 4 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and WwW eakness 
speedily cured by CUTICUKA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


ER RIN © 
ZCyC LES 


ALUSTYLES 
® PRICES 
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OF PAGE 
[ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION 


GORMULLY 
FFERYMre 
LARGEST AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURERS of CYCLFS 
SUNDRIES. 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 





A 20th Century Wonder, Makes work a pleasure. 
Does twice as much. A little Electric Motor which runs 
every Sewing Machine sé/ently, easily, and at any speed. 
Size of a small Bible, and almost as PRECIOUS. Noise- 
less, light, simple, che ap. lasts forever, A CHILD can 
run it. No skill’ required. The sewing machine will 
run fast or slow, and start and stop at will. Perfect 
control of speed. If hurried with work it will run 12 
STITCHES PER SECOND EASILY. No more Foot Power. 
No more Muscular Labor. No more weary, exhausting 
treadles destroying health and pleasure, *and under- 














post-paid, for 50c. BICYCLE | 
an THLETIC Hose, 
with heavy worst- 
ed leg, in black, 
blue or gray, $1.25 Both these Shoes made | 
| per p’r, | in HIGH AND LOW CUT. 
| and if | | 
youare| If your dealer does not have them, or order them for 
Bot eat. | you, send for directions how to get them to 
sfiec 
return | H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass. 





them, and we will refund the money to you at once, 


HENRY D. SMITH & CO., Rockland, Mass. 





BROWN’S 
FRENGH 





—— FOR — 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 





AN Ol Dressing for Ladies’ BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Shoes. ECONOMICAL. HIGHEST AWARD WHERLVEK 

Natural finish, not varnish. Improves EXHIBITED. 

| leather. Insist upon having it. Allow no None Genuine without Paris 

substituting. For sale everywhere. Medal on every Bottle. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





BuTTon & OTTLEY, Mfrs., 71 Barclay St., New York. 


A DAINTY PEN- KNIFE. 
Blades equal to any $2 razor. Pearl 
handle. Cut exact size. 2 blades, by 
mail, $1; 3 blades, $1.25; 4 bla ides, $1.50; 
6 blades, $2. 64-page list, free. MAHER 
& GROSH, 445 Street, Toledo, Ohio, 





DRESSING 


mining the strength of three women in every four. 
| APPRC D BY THE MEDICAL FRATERNITY. Strongly 
endorsed by leading phy siclans. ree for bss oe 
oe good agents wanted. EY MAG 

NGINE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 












Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 

Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send 
for samples, light or heavy weight, make 
your own selection, take your measure by 
| our simple rules, and order a pair of our 
| Celebrated #3 Custom-Made Pants, 
or finer goods if you desire. 
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VESTS, COATS, 

| $2.25. $8.00. 
Suits, 813.25 to $30.00. 

A pair of Pant ’Strete hers will be given to each 

purchaser, if mention is made of The Companion. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO. Custom Clethiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, M 




















For the Companion. 


WHAT THE GIRLS THOUGHT OF. 


Evelina is engaged. 
married. Her “set,” of whom she is the first to take 
this important step, are greatly fluttered by the 
approaching event, and talk it over on every possible 
occasion. 

One of them says it is dreadful for an unknown 
man to come from away out West and carry off one 
of their girls. They will never see her again—never! 
She will come home to visit, probably; but a girl who 
is married tells “him” everything, and has lost in- 
terest in people, and isn’t the same at all; and they 
may as well make up their minds to losing her, once 
for all. 


Here there is a chorus of sighs and groans, and lisher, 


another nice girl says he isn’t much to look at, either; | 
she has seen his photograph. He has pale eyes, and | 
a ridiculous little moustache that she knows by his 
looks he is extremely proud of. Why Evelina wants | 
him, she can’t imagine. He isn’t handsome, or rich, 
or heroic, or anything else interesting. He is justa 
commonplace young man. 

Some one here timidly ventures to remark that 
Evelina is nothing very extraordinary herself, and, 
perhaps, a commonplace young man will exactly 
suit her. 

Silence follows this observation, and the person 
who at length breaks it, discreetly selects another 
branch of the inexhaustible subject: Does anybody 
know anything about the trousseau? It appears that 
they all do, but the information possessed by one 
exactly agrees with that of no one else, and it is half 
an hour before they have sifted out the probable 
truth from a mass of conflicting accounts, all given | 
at once and very loud. 

When this most important point has been debated 


and settled, they take another half hour to express | | Sonate. Manual, $1 


their amusement at the idea of Evelina’s oateatiy | 
keeping house; they say it is nearly as absurd as it 
will be to call her Mrs. 

They then discuss the coming ceremony, and each 
gives at length a description of the manner in which 


her own wedding should be conducted, were she to | | City, N.J 


marry. Several of the girls say they should like to | 
marry just to show their friends what a wedding | 
ought to be. 


One remarks that she, too, would like it, that a Self-taught. 


might demonstrate to everybody that a bride need not 
be pale, and can say, “I will,” loud enough to be 
heard beyond the first three pews, if she will only 
make up her mind beforehand to do it. 

When Evelina’s marriage really takes place, she is 
very pale, indeed, and too nervous to attend properly 
to her train. 

But her friends forgive her these little errors of 
conduct, and admit that on the whole she did very 
well. One of them who steps down to the station, 


and stands behind a pillar to see her start off with | 


her husband for their new home, even says after- 


wards that she has almost forgiven her for choosing | 


him. 
He looked as commonplace as ever, she declares; 
only, when two people seem as happy as they did, 


somehow you have to forgive them everything; and | 


she hopes the other girls will stay single for a long 
time to come; but as to Mrs. Evelina, she wishes her 
good luck with all her heart. 

This is about the way nice girls behave when one 
of their number makes a commonplace young man 


happy. 
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DESERT SAND STORM. 


The following vivid description of one of the ter- | 


ribly destructive sand storms of the deserts occurs in 
‘*Fraser’s Travels in the Khorassan.” “Morning still 
found me in a wide and trackless waste of sand. 
The wind, which blew so piercingly all night, lulled, 
as it generally does towards morning; but the hazy 
vapor, loaded with light particles of sand, through 
which the sun rose red as blood, gave warning that 
the calm would not continue long; nor had I pursued 
my course another hour before the roar of the desert 
wind was heard, columns of dust began to rise in the 
horizon, and the air became gradually filled with 
driving sand. 


“As the wind increased, the whole plain around 
me, which had been heaped by former tempests into 
ridges, like the waves of a troubled sea, now got into 
motion; the sand blew from off their crests, like 
spray from the ocean, and covered myself and horse 
with its dense eddies; while, often unable to distin- 
guish the true course, my horse toiled over the ridges, 
sinking up to the very girths in the deep, baffling sub- 
stance. 

“TI continued for some hours to persevere, strug- 
gling against the fury of the gale and the clouds of 
suffocating sand. To my alarm my horse now became 
terrified and restive. He snorted, reared, and ap- 
peared unable as well as unwilling, to face the sharp 
drifting of the still increasing storm. In vain I tried 
to sooth and urge him on; caresses and blows were 
alike ineffectual. 

“To abandon my horse would have been to give up 
hope; for I could not proceed a single mile on foot; 
yet to remain stationary, as I was forced to do by the 
animal’s terror, meant certain destruction. Every- 
thing that offered resistance to the torrent of sand, 
which sometimes poured along the earth like a ra id 
stream of water, was overwhelmed in an incredibly 
short time; even when my horse stood still, but for a 
few moments, the drift mounted higher’ than his 
knees; and, as if sensible of the danger, he made 
furious efforts to extricate himself. 

“Quite certain that my only hope lay in constant 
motion, and in the chance of gaining the leeward 
side of some hillock or mass of rocks that might 
afford a shelter till the storm should blow over, I 
gave up my true course, turned my back to the wind, 
and made all possible efforts to press forward; and, 
at last, when man and horse were exhausted, during 


a partial lull, I observed something like a rock loom- 
ing ——_ ‘the dusky atmosphere. It proved to be 
but a bank of drifting sand with a hollow on the lee 


side, but here my worn-out horse and I found a tol- 
erably | good shelter for.some hours till the storm 
lu 
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Advt. of MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
(Carroll Co., /ti.), in next issue of Companion. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor — 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co.,Quiney, lil, 
Send 2c. stamp for large catalogue ot 
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T. 8S. DENISON, Chicago. 
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GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM. 
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r our new circular.’ Price DOLLAR. 
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Illustrated Circular of Mrs. Moody’s Ladies’ 
Tailor System of Dress-Cutting and Paris 
E. CARROLL & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


© TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
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ALLACE’S IMPROVED Book- Kee ing 
is the best system in the world. Suits any = 
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68 pieces, full sheet music size, 20c. 500 
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A Bottle of Allen's Root Beer Extract 
will make six gallons o: 
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for 2% cents. 
Centc. x. 
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Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
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‘POPE MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 











by the greatest ar. 
lcanlaphere, Bastory 


, Ei 
bole Agts. for the U.S. 











ECONOMY FREEZER © 


price of others. A 60c. 

Kingery’s Pure Va- 
nilla Extract, and more es- 
teemed, a trial package of 
Crystal Flake, with recipe, 
tthe secret of making that de- 
licious Ice Cream, 







Crystal Fl 
by’ mail, 25c. KINGE > 
9 W. Pearl St, Siechoneaett 





“oct Hair Curler, 


®. andavoidall Idanger of Burning or Soiling 
a) 


ror s. oney 
Soy ifn ot aatiafactory. 
CURLER LE BY wEA a 
le, 5 cents. 





Pos 
ace sore ENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO. 


LADIES URL on Fait 





Rook-keeping, Business, Short-hand, i Bee 
Writing and hy taught. 1000 

dents. 13 Teachers. 10,000 Graduates in Business 

Address WILBUR R. SMITH, ao 





We make a AE alty of poatnaba SBE Carn 
to sell direct to private parties. You can Carriages 


= b= a 3 with us than with a dealer. We send carriages 
ints within 500 miles of Chicago free of charge. 

Bend f ue, FREE. CHAS. RAISER, M 

ybourne Avenue, Chicago, im. 


DRESS STAYS 


astic, Bets. and = 
solutely unbreakable. Standard ote’! cts. per yard. 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, 


°F Pres 








. For sale every- 
Sold only by the yard. 
Benking, Gorre- 
sponden m’) 
Law Com'k Avith, 
OUNG MEN and WOMEN 
liege, Pough- 


where. Try them. Caution. 


BOOKKEEPIN 


metic, Penmanship, &c. 
ae oy educated at Eastman Co 

eepsie, N.Y. No charee for situations fereldbed. Ad- 
. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Y. 





dress Vier Catalogue C. C 





LADY AGENTS co>,,secure, 
permament 

employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters. Sample outfit free 
Kddress Cincinnati Suapender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St, »Cincinnatl,O, 


At the rate they pave been go- 





is pone Ew Domains will 
be gone in ay 5 5 ears. Nowis 
Be umets soem a ih Lan a he Sum en 125 -25 per acre. 





. 62 Br'dway 
Stationers and Agents find these the best se ing re nS. 


Job lot of new Rubber Tire Otto Bic yel 





es. 





44 in. Factory Price, $40), our pr ice, $27. 
46 in. $45), . 530. 
48 in * $50}, = B33. 
50 in be $55), ped B35. 
52 in = $60 - * 540. 
With Cow-horn Bars an ade Handles, 





= extra. Send $5, and will ro wheel for 
nspection. Prices are strictly cash; noth- 








ing taken in wreae, Ind, Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, ind, 











SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS « 
MADE BY A NEW PROCESS - 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT - 


Geo-Upt22 Boston. 





- eR es 
HAIR BALSAM 
dressing 





peal pat, tte te 
Druggists. Hiscox 


Bu 
Never: 
16 cents at & Co, 





Beauty of 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 
MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
l ASK ANY BOOKSELLER for ten of 
the best novels ever written: 
“TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
| ** ALONE,” by Marion Harlan 
| “THE HIDDEN PATH,” by Marion Harland. 
“Guy EARLCOURT’S yIFE,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
| “WARWICK; ” by M. T. Wal 
| “TRUE TO THE LAST,” by A. 8. 1 


| Columbia Rubber Co., Bale M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BEST NOVELS for $9 Al 
a 

“LENA RIVERS,” by Mary J. Holmes. 

|“TRUE AS STEEL,” by Marion Harland. 
“ A WONDERFUL Woman * by y May ‘Agnes Fleming. 

wor 
| “How I MADE MILLIONS,” by F 


Sent separate or together, postage ‘free, 2 2 vornts each. 
. W. DILLINGHAM, blisher, New York, 


‘White Mountain 


Hammock Chair. 
For the House, Lawn, 













Porch and Camp. 
Is Chock Fullof Con- 
Blessed 


fort and 
Rest. 


PRICE, $3.00. 
itor dh, Ber: 


Ts 
S kele. New York, P O 
= Box 2002, 











MARVELLous! 
panne ge , and yetcan be & 
conver’ into 100 ay 
and ornamental sha 
It is a Lamp Shade, make . 
Stand, Card eiver, Egg Boiler, Water Heaier, ana in- 
numerable other articles that are indispensable in the 
house or office. Nothing like it in existence, and Agents 
make $5 to $10 per day. Bought eagerly by all Annee S. 
Send at once for particulars, etc. Cassgreen Mfg. Co., 
1432 Pear! St.,Cleveland,O., or 79 W.M Madison 8t.,C ieago. 


Do Your Own Printing 


Press for cards. Circular Press $8. Size 
for small ao 
$44. Type-setting is 
easy by printed rules 
For old, young, bus- 
iness, pleasure, and 














Preserve Your Horse’s Feet. 


Most troubles with horses’ 
feet arise from standing on 
board floors, and by being —— 
en on paving and hard roads, 
e foot becoming contrac ted, 
brittle and feverish. To over- 
come this, and keep the foot 
in a sound, healthy condition, 
spply at 2 at night Collins’ Eu- 
reka Pad will remove all 
fever, and, if, A Lenny will 
cause the quarters to expand in 
a natural way, giving the frog 
pressure an moisture at the 
same time. Sold by all harness 
dealers. Agents wanted. Send 
for circulars. 75 cents per pair. 
Sent, on aid, to any addyess 
Endorsed by "Robert Bor 
- = York, C. H. Nelson, W@ter- 
ville, Me., “and others. 
| E. Fy, COLLINS. Kode "ANSON, ME. | 
; 

















